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Editorial. 


HE Church cannot suppress vice in the city of New 
York, nor can it cause the laws to be enforced. But 
the Church in the city of New York, as in any other 
city, can create a public opinion before which law- 
breakers will retreat, and those who pander to vice 
will stand abashed. The laws are to be enforced by the 
civil authorities. The executive branches of the government 
are established for that very purpose. There are prosecuting 
attorneys, grand juries, police commissioners, policemen, 
judges, and city governments, with the mayor at the head, 
who are appointed and paid to repress crime and to punish 
disobedience. When they do not enforce the laws, moral 
disease, foul and contagious, becomes epidemic. What the 
Church does outside of these channels of law and executive 
power it does badly. What it does through them by moral 
compulsion it does well. A layman gave Bishop Potter 
eighty-five days as the length of time in which he could count 
upon interest in hisendeavor. If the crusade is to be a mere 
spasm of interference, the scoffer may be right; but a thor- 
ough awakening of the churches to their opportunity and 
their duty may begin a pressure upon evil-doers in office 
which will hold them with increasing fidelity to their duties 
through all the coming years. 


ae 


Lorp Ropserts is a popular idol in England, and he does 
not hesitate to use his influence in behalf of temperance. 
He, more than any other British general, has freed his army 
from false notions about the necessity of depending upon the 
stimulus of alcohol. He has proved to his soldiers, by the 
practical results of experiment in the field, that good health, 
ability to endure fatigue, and general well- -being in trying 
circumstances were most marked among them when no sup- 
plies of alcohol were furnished. Lord Roberts has enforced 
the lessons of temperance in his own army by his personal 
influence, by his appeals to the common sense of his soldiers, 
and by practical experiments which they could understand. 
But, returning home, these soldiers have been exposed to temp- 
tation which in times of excitement few men can resist. 
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Through excess of friendliness they have been supplied with 
everything drinkable, from beer to champagne. Lord Roberts 
shows himself a master of the art of persuasion when he holds 
up the army as worthy of all praise, and then begs the British 
public to do nothing out of their excess of good will to mar 
the record of his much-praised veterans. If only the habit 
of treating were abolished everywhere, instantly temptation 
to drunkenness would be reduced one-half. The impulse to 
treat springs out of the social instinct. Men who never drink 
anything stronger than soda water cordially but carelessly 
invite their companions to drink with them. They thus help 
to perpetuate a habit which is responsible for more drunken- 
ness than the appetite for liquor itself. 


& 


THE visitors of the theological institution known as An- 
dover Seminary have agreed and reported that the provision 
of the statutes as to the public reading and subscription of 
the creed by a professor at his installation, and the repeti- 
tion of the creed at the expiration of every successive period 
of five years, ‘is directory, and not essential, provided the 
professor continues to approve himself a man of sound and 
orthodox principles in divinity, agreeably to said creed, as in 
said statutes provided.” This decision relieves the con- 
sciences of the professors of a weighty burden. Henceforth 
they are free to teach whatever seems to them to be the truth, 
so long as they are approved by the governing body as men 
“of sound and orthodox principles in divinity.” The bur- 
den is now transferred to the reason and consciences of the 
visitors. Probably, so long as they agree, no appeal will be 
taken from their decision. So passes a great controversy as 
all theological controversies have passed, not by disproving 
and expunging a creed, but by neglecting it and setting it 
aside as a relic of antiquity. 


ad 


THERE are some curious contrasts and contradictions in 
human nature. Those who use only black and white, and 
paint with one brush, make their heroes and villains all of 
one color. Those whom they admire, to them, have no 
faults ; and those whom they condemn have no virtues. The 
study of the Boss made by Miss Jane Addams and others has 
shown the secret of his power to lie in the good-natured and 
helpful side which he presents to those who depend upon 
him. A recent sketch-maker has represented Richard 
Croker as a person who, apart from politics, is without vices. 
He neither drinks nor encourages drinking, and considers 
his business to be as legitimate as buying and selling stocks 
and bonds or hides and tallow. The many who dislike and 
condemn such a man regard all such statements as mere 
whitewashing. ‘They also regard his recent statement, that 
he takes no money from gambling-houses and brothels, as 
the falsehood of a hypocrite. But every man draws the line 
somewhere ; and, to be respectable in the eyes of any consider- 
able number of followers, he must be able to show that in the 
things which they most highly value he is without reproach. 
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Tue conduct of the London mobs in successive rejoicings 
over Mafeking, Ladysmith, and the return of the volunteers, 
has become a lesson and a warning to all civilized nations. 
At the first outburst of patriotic jubilation the newspapers of 
London congratulated the British nation on the exhibition of 
good-natured jollity and harmless horse-play. They told us 
what evil things would have happened, for instance, in Paris, 
if a million men and women had let themselves go in unre- 
strained rejoicing. They told us of the slumbering.mob that 
hides itself in the alleys and cellars of Paris that would have 
seized the opportunity to gratify their brutish instincts. 
How different in London! But, when only the third occa- 
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sion had come, London was horrified by the violence with 
which the ugliest passions of men and women asserted them- 
selves. When the carnival of passion was over, there were 
as many killed and wounded in the streets of London as in 
any battle in which the volunteers had been engaged. The 
meanest and fiercest elements in the dens of that city have felt 
their power, and have excited/such fears that a fourth celebra- 
tion of the kind would be considered a national calamity. In 
a different way, but according to the same law, we see the 
practice of lynching, winked at by the State governments 
and apologized for by respectable citizens, gradually spread- 
ing in the Northern States, superseding law, teaching the mob 
that, if only they will choose their victims with discretion, 
they may with impunity glut themselves with blood and ap- 
pease their own cruel appetites. 


&* 


WE cannot make hero-worship less by picking flaws in the 
heroes. Before we dethrone the gods who are deified men, 
we must provide ideals of human nature so noble that the 
god may be dethroned without humiliating his worshippers. 
A too common method, from which Unitarians have not 
been free, has been to show that Jesus is not God, by point- 
ing out his imperfections. But when we remember, what is 
now commonly admitted, that we attribute to God no moral 
quality which we have not first observed in man, we ought 
to set up such large ideals of humanity that any conceivable 
perfection in man should be regarded as possible. In the 
book of Revelation the measure of a man was the measure 
of an angel. That remark is a flash of insight which 
lights up the whole question of man’s ability and the dignity 
of human nature, not as we see it every day walking about 
the streets, but as it appears in its best selected examples. 


wt 


TuHE editor of the Christian Life of London says he was 
told by a friend, a: minister of high standing and much ex- 
perience, “ that we should be surprised if we knew in how 
many congregations the /zguirer and the Christian Life were 
not only unread, but unheard of.” We should not care to 
disclose to the public the ignorance and indifference of 
American Unitarians concerning our most cherished institu- 
tions. There are even ministers who take pride in their 
ignorance of mere “ denominational affairs.” Some of them 
never attend a meeting of any kind not directly connected 
with their personal work. It is needless to say that, when 
they want something done, they are the keenest of critics, 
and express great contempt for the inadequate provision 
made for the things they have suddenly become interested in. 
We could give scores of illustrations which from one point 
of view would be very amusing, but we do not care to give 
our enterprising critics in other denominations the benefit of 
our experiences. 

wt 


Tue Sacred Heart Review takes exception to the state- 
ment recently made in our columns, expanding the remark 
that ‘“‘the worse the sinner, the better the saint,’ was a 
favorite construction of the moralists of former times.” The 
editor suggests that our writer was not well versed in the 
literature of the saints, and says: “ We took the pains to go 
through a volume of saints’ lives for each day in the year, 
jotting down the names of those concerning whom anything 
very faulty was told, and omitting the days consecrated to 
Scriptural saints or to events like Christmas; and, of the 
many more than 300 remaining, we found mention of less 
than twenty whose lives, like that of Saint Mary Magdalene 
in the Gospels or of Saint Augustine in later times, had gone 
down into deeps of evil before the heights of heroic sanctity | 
had been attained. On the other hand, over and over again 


in the course of the book’s 620 pages, we met with expres- 
_ sions jlike these, ‘ After a childhood of angelic beauty the 
Holy Spirit drew Saint Philip Neri from Florence to Rome’ ; 
_*As a child, prayer was the delight of Saint Catherine of 
Siena’; ‘The mother of Saint Louis, king of France, told 
him she would rather see him die than commit a mortal sin, 
and he never forgot her words’; ‘ Saint Cajetan from child- 
hood was known as the saint’; ‘ Saint Elizabeth of Portugal 
from a holy child became a saintly wife’; ‘Saint John 
Francis Regis from his tenderest years showed evidence 
of uncommon sanctity by his innocence of life, modesty, and 
love of prayer’; ‘ Saint Margaret of Scotland’s soul was like 
a precious pearl: a life spent amidst the luxury of a royal 
court never dimmed its lustre or stole it away from Him who 
had bought it with His blood.’”’ 


Prejudices, Good and Bad. 


All men and women are guided by their prejudices. ‘They 
could not be safe without their guidance. They could not 
even live in the world of active life unless they were at 
every moment and at every point protected by prejudices 
which warn them against things that are dangerous or dis- 
agreeable, and invite them to those that are useful and 
pleasant. The majority of all these prejudices are protec- 
tive. They are the labor-saving contrivances by which the 
results of experience are compacted into likes and dislikes, 
and handed down from generation to generation. Children 
note the gestures, tones, and expressions of their elders and 
companions, and are quick to interpret the signals of safety 
or of danger. Long before they think for themselves, they 
have been provided with a set of prejudices which warn 
them not to eat certain kinds of food, not to trust all animals 
and vagrant men, not to depart far on either side from the 
ways of their parents and household companions. 

But there comes a time when, by common consent, reason 
should take the place of prejudice. After wisely avoiding 
things that might be injurious, but which there was not 
time to examine, it is well to test the prejudices that have 
been handed down from father to son and from mother to 
daughter, and especially those stronger impressions made by 
the father upon his daughters and the mother upon her sons. 
It is the mark of education and a sign of culture to revise 
one’s prejudices, to strengthen those that are rational, and 
lay aside those that have lost their meaning and are no 
longer useful. 

But, if one puts away too many prejudices or does it too 
quickly, he may find himself defenseless in a dangerous 
world. Like the stag when his horns are in the velvet, he 
will be unfit for the rude contests of life. Like the crab 
who has put off his shell, he must hide himself in a corner 
until his armor grows again. They who have no prejudices 
commonly have no country, no home, and no religion. No 
one can guide his own steps at every moment. When any 
one has revised his old prejudices and discarded the habits 
that enforced them, he must put his new conclusions into a 
new set of prejudices, he must begin to make a new set of 
habits, and to trust himself once more to his impulses. 

Of all contests, prejudices are almost necessarily a part. 
Even in a war that seems to be just and necessary, wise 
men know that on both sides are men of good principles and 

character. If they think the war is necessary and 

just, they know that, for the sake of some righteous end to 
be attained, even those who represent the good cause must, 
for the most part, fight under a delusion concerning the 
nature of their opponents. The multitude who are to do 
the fighting must believe that over against them are enemies 
_ whose thoughts are evil, whose purposes are unjust, whose 
punishment is deserved. To strike swiftly and to strike hard 
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requires not only courage, but a belief that the enemy 
deserves to be overthrown. 

In theological controversies, as in political strife, the same 
tule holds. Progress toward the knowledge of the truth 
and the practice of justice has often come out of contentions 
which could not have been if the contending parties had 
known each other as they were. While the fight was on, 
prejudices on both sides that were blind, irrational, and even 
cruel, were needed and were useful. The harm comes when 
the prejudice survives its usefulness and persists, when a 
better acquaintance would put an end to it. All the world 
is being thrown together, tumbled together indeed, in these 
opening days of civilization. Everybody is beginning to 
know everybody; and the cheering fact is that, the better 
everybody becomes acquainted with his neighbors, the more 
he is willing to trust them. 

It is amusing sometimes to see the chance acquaintance 
of two persons who had been divided by politics or religion 
ripen into friendship, to see them compare notes and con- 
fess to each other the prejudices concerning people of their 
respective classes which they had cherished and acted upon 
as if they were fundamental principles of patriotism and 
religion. ‘That even the devil is not so black as he is painted 
is a judgment which indicates the discovery that the devil 
himself is only a type of human character, and, like all 
products of human nature, never wholly bad or wholly past 
the mending. And yet he who loses all prejudice against 
the devil is more likely to produce the products of iniquity 
than the fruits of righteousness. The principal uses of 
education, whether in school or in church, are to establish 
prejudices against everything destructive, ugly, and shame- 
ful, and in favor of everything useful, helpful, and beautiful. 
We have reached the stage in the progress of civilization 
when nearly all the defensive prejudices of politics and 
religion can be laid aside. It is no longer necessary to 
identify the supporters of injurious principles with the prin- 
ciples themselves, and to say that the bad cause must be 
supported by bad people. It has become safe to discrimi- 
nate between the nature of a cause and the personal char- 
acter of its supporters. We shall get a long way on the 
road to the kingdom of heaven when men of opposing 
beliefs can travel in peace together, while still they put 
all their strength into the expulsion of evil and the search 
for truth. 


A Drop of Oil. 


Fault-finding is an ungracious exercise, though sometimes 
a necessary evil. The scolding prophets are not beloved: 
they are endured. Their gall and wormwood are tonic and 
bracing, but they are not coveted. We do not go into the 
market-place to buy them. They are generally forced upon 
us for our good. Austerity is lean, haggard, wild of eye. 
It does not love human nature genially, and too often con- 
founds its weaknesses and foibles with its vices and crimes. 

There is no urbanity in its conceptions of duty, but a dry 
craggy outline that more often repels than wins. Austerity 
sat in the seat of power when religion was based upon fear, 
when men were willing to take the bitter drug as an antidote 
for the fire that is not quenched, the worm that never dies. 
As fear has vacated the seat of authority, the austere and 
frightful in religion find themselves without occupation. 
Men and women can no longer be scared into repentance. 

A drop of oil has lubricated the hinges and wheels of the 
religious organism, and even the most orthodox are com- 
paratively mild in their treatment of human souls from the 
new point of view of the divine government and the relation 
of man to the infinite. This change, so immense and pro- 
found, has come about quietly, like other great revolutions 
in matter and spirit. Gradually it has come to pass, by 
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those silent, insensible processes Lecky has so well pointed 
out. Religion is no longer to be regarded as a sour and 
bitter drug to be forced upon resisting patients, but a force 
that sets men and women in the normal, rational, reasonable 
way of life, the sane, true method of living, where all the 
powers of mind and body join in a symphony of harmonious 
action. 

The minatory, threatening attitude has given way to the new 
posture of men who look in each other’s eyes,— the clergy- 
man and the lay brother,— and see reflected there the same 
nature, the same temptations, trials, and struggles, the 
same need of gentle judgment, of patience, forbearance, long 
suffering, faith, hope, and charity. The clergyman has de- 
scended a few steps from his high pulpit where he formerly 
beat the cushion in declaring the wrath of God until the 
dust flew. The laymen have risen perhaps in like proportion 
until now they stand more nearly on a level as fellow- 
workers, fellow-sympathizers, and helpers. The gentlemanly 
instincts of the minister would hold him back from denounc- 
ing with threatenings and violent gestures his congregation 
as miserable sinners on abstract principles. Urbanity and 
good manners have stolen into the church, into the relations 
of men concerning divine things. The divinity indwelling 
is mutely, if not openly, acknowledged. ‘The rude shocks of 
the old fulminations are felt to be alien to the age. As 
readily attempt to reproduce the pictures on the Campo 
Santo at Pisa illustrative of the sufferings of the condemned 
or the circles of Dante’s Inferno as to go back to the terrible 
tirades that thundered from old pulpits. 

This beautiful, mollifying spirit of urbanity, this blessed 
drop of oil, has not come consciously into the life of the 
Church. There are survivals here and there of the type 
doomed to barrenness and extinction. But even the fiery 
revivalists have had to compose new prayers, hymns, and 
sermons to meet the altered conditions. Dwight L. Moody 
was a new type in that kind. His precursors of half a 
century ago never dreamed of such an evolution among 
itinerant preachers. Sankey is equally a new product. His 
hymns had to be written to meet the altered conditions. As 
hymns of literary quality, we may take exception to them, 
while we acknowledge that they have, in a way, revolution- 
ized the hymnology and the psalmody of the orthodox 
churches. 

The tacit feeling that cursing and violent denunciation 
from the pulpit are not much holier than the same things 
heard in the street and market-place has created a profound 
change in pulpit manners. Though tacitly the old minatory 
creed lurks in the background, a scarecrow that does not 
deceive even the crows, it would be considered the worst 
kind of pulpit manners, in polite circles, to draw those old 
violent condemnations out of the limbo where they have 
been relegated, and set them free with the awful emphasis 
they once carried. It is the little drop of oil —the sense of 
new reverence for man, his sacred personality, his individu- 
ality, the marvellous complexity of his being, the august 
splendor, honor, power, love, sense of duty and worship that 
lies active or latent in him— that has wrought the change. 
More still, it is a new conception of God with all the old 
vindictiveness, hatred, and wrath eliminated,— no longer a 
smiter and ruthless destroyer of his children, but a tender 
father who suffers and joys with them and lives in them, as 
the parent lives in his son. 
life and the world, toward nature no longer hag-ridden and 
devil-infected, but governed by beautiful, divine laws, which 
it is our duty to learn and obey. 

The little drop of oil has lubricated the old rusty hinges. 
The door of hope opens smoothly like the gates of heaven. 
And, now that the century is drawing silently to its close, the 
thing perhaps most to be thankful for as a heritage of the 
past hundred years is the rise of man, the exaltation of God,— 
for they have risen together,— the decline of an old, cursing, 
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and blasphemous theology that dishonored the Almighty, 
and made its appeal to low physical fear, and the assump- 
tion of bargaining with, if not cheating, the Creator. 

Blessings upon the men who have helped to pour this 
great stream of urbanity upon the religion of their time,— 
upon Channing and Martineau, Parker and Bellows, and 
Freeman Clarke, and scores of others of our noble faith,— 
who have made a better religious climate for all souls, have 
sweetened and dignified and beautified life through the 
elevation of human nature and the splendid illustration of 
the divine order and will! It is they who in large part have 
shed the drop of oil; and, what though their influence is 
tardy in winning the acknowledgments and recognition of 
the world, it will spread in ever-widening circles for the win- 
ning of men and women to better conceptions of the dignity 
of their own nature, the higher calls of duty, the right 
science of living, the larger happiness and blessedness that 
comes from obedience to the great moral and spiritual laws, 
not yet formulated, but dimly discerned as working in the 
universe with the power and precision of these forces we call 
natural and material. 

Low religious motives for what was formerly called win- 
ning souls have had their day. Men are no longer to be 
scared into professions of piety. The higher and nobler 
appeals are ever rising in value. The drop of oil— amenity, 
urbanity, kindness, love, sympathy— is spreading in the realm 
of soul, as it spreads on the troubled waves of ocean, and 
stills the violence of the tempest. 


Current Copics. 


THERE is no disposition in Greater New York to regard 
Tammany’s movement of reform as anything but a political 
makeshift intended to affect public opinion for the purposes 
of the coming election. Bishop Potter and the “ Church” 
people certainly do not appear to be at all reassured by the 
activities of the Tammany committee on suppression of vice. 
The business men who are interested in the enforcement of 
the laws of the metropolis are equally sceptical of the results 
to be achieved by any movement on behalf of better morals 
of which Tammany is at the head. The two groups of citi- 
zens of New York have therefore determined to prosecute 
their efforts for purity quite apart from those of Tammany 
Hall. Last Tuesday evening the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York held a great meeting, at which such representa- 
tive citizens as Abram S. Hewitt, former mayor of New 
York, and Morris K. Jessup, both of whom stand con- 
spicuously in the public eyes as profoundly interested in 
the good government of the metropolis, denounced the po- 
litical system which has given the protection of the law to 
the promoters of vicious living in Greater New York, and 
urged the conscientious citizenship to awake to the enor- 
mities of the situation. The chairman appointed a committee 
to devise plans for a vigorous and effective campaign, not 
on political grounds, but on those of public morals, The 
opposition to Tammany is developing enormous strength; 
and it promises to duplicate the results which it accom- 
plished five years ago, when it elected the late William S. 
Strong to office. 

as 


In spite of reassuring and rather vague reports to the con- 
trary, the fact appears to be that something like a disagree- 
ment confronts the plenipotentiaries of the powers in Pekin, — 
upon whom has been placed the responsibility for arranging the 
preliminaries for the negotiations with China. Mr. Conger, 
the United States minister, is being criticised with some 
severity for his failure to place himself in thorough accord 
with the views of the administration upon the questions in 
dispute ; and some of the critics are urging the President to 


_ withdraw Mr. Conger, and to authorize some other American 
_ citizen now in China to act as plenipotentiary. The points 
upon which dissensions have developed among the plenipo- 
tentiaries are those concerning the demand that the death 
penalty be imposed upon the leaders of the Boxer movement, 
especially Prince Tuan, and the quantity and nature of the 
indemnity to be exacted from China. The Secretary of State 
has recently addressed a general circular to the powers, once 
more defining the position of the United States as being op- 
posed to extreme measures in either direction. The adminis- 
tration has also semi-formally declared its purpose to oppose 
a territorial indemnity, and not to participate in such a form 
of indemnity, even if it has to withdraw its demand for in- 
demnification on behalf of the American citizens who suffered 
from the fury of the Boxer movement. The charge is made 
that Minister Conger has not shown the requisite loyalty to 
the policy of moderation which the President is advocating. 


ad 


THE undergraduates of Leland Stanford University, the 
wealthiest higher educational institution on the Pacific 
slope, are agitated by what is regarded as the attempt of 
Mrs. Stanford, the chief benefactor of the university, to 
dictate the economic beliefs of its instructors. The feeling 
of concern reached expression recently when Mr. M. A. 
Aldrich, assistant professor of economics, resigned because he 
could not tolerate the policy which had caused the with- 
drawal, a short time before, of Dr. Ross of the department 
of sociology. Dr. Ross was summarily dismissed by vote of 
the trustees because in the course of a scientific lecture he 
had announced his conviction that the importation of coolie 
labor is not beneficial to American industry. This action 
was taken at the request or instigation of Mrs. Stanford, 
who took exceptions to Dr. Aldrich’s views on the ground 
that they are opposed to those of her late husband, Senator 
Stanford, who endowed the university. Prof. Aldrich wrote 
in his letter of resignation: “I prefer not to appear to ac- 
quiesce in the course which has been adopted in regard to 
the case of Dr. Ross, as I wish to make public this state- 
. ment of my reason for resigning. I ask that my resignation 
take effect at once.” Dr. Ross is a scholar of great distinc- 
tion, and is not regarded as an agitator or a demagogue. 
His departure from the university is regretted exceedingly 
-by the students, and the course taken by the trustees in dis- 
missing him is regarded by them as a serious blow to the 
prestige of Leland Stanford University. 


st 


In response to the lively agitation among business men, 
looking to a reduction of the war stamp taxes, Congress will 
take action upon the matter during the coming session. The 
Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
are understood to have reached an agreement on the reduc- 
tion of the war tax by about $30,000,000, It is further under- 
stood that bank paper is to be one of the chief beneficiaries 
of this reduction. Congress will, in all probability, accept 
the recommendations of the committee; but there is no likeli- 
hood that it will go further in the direction of the gradual 
_ abolishment of the stamp taxes. Military authorities insist 
upon it that the extraordinary expenditure in the army must 
continue for some time yet. They represent that the situa- 
tion in the Philippines and in China absolutely requires that 
‘the United States have a regular army establishment of at 
least 50,000 men, and that the President have the authority 
' to augment that number to 100,000 in accordance with any 
unforeseen demand that may develop. The present indica- 
ons are that the Committee on Military Affairs will bring 
fore Congress a bill providing for the reorganization of the 
y on some such basis as that suggested by the men who 
eels in the closest touch with the military require- 
ts It is not unlikely that the plan of the 
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committee will undergo serious modifications, but the prob- 
ability is that authority will be granted to the President to 
bring the army up to the requisite numerical strength at his 
own discretion. 

& 


THE reception which France accorded to Paul Kruger, 
the former president of the South African Republic, during 
his progress through the republic at the end of last week, 
developed into the most enthusiastic demonstration since 
the eager welcome which Frenchmen gave to Captain Mar- 
chand on his return from Fashoda. And yet, in spite of 
the warm expression of friendliness to the Boer cause which 
greeted Kruger at every step, in all the public clamorings 
there was a remarkable absence of any demonstration of 
hostility to Great Britain. The government at Paris, while 
preparations were being made to receive the Boer leader, 
took the most comprehensive measures to suppress, by main 
force if necessary, any organized expression of enmity to 
Great Britain. The French government was well aware that, 
while the most perfect cordiality exists between official 
France and official Britain, a degree of mutual irritation has 
been developing between the two peoples for months past,— 
an irritation which might bring about serious result at some 
unforeseen moment. Hence it was that the French min- 
istry regarded itself as absolutely pledged to prevent any 
occurrence that would irritate the sensitive neighbor across 
the channel. M. Waldeck Rousseau succeeded admirably 
in his arrangements. Not even in Paris was the dreaded 
cry of A bas les Anglais / raised. And yet Paul Kruger, an 
exile in mourning for the liberties of his country, was made 
to feel that France, with her motto of “ Liberté, Egalité, 
Lraternité,’ had opened wide her arms to the chief of a dead 
republic. 

rd 


Mr. KRUGER’s mission in Europe appears to be to secure 
some action that might avert that which has already been 
accomplished. One might gather, from what the former 
president has said since he landed in France, that Mr. 
Kruger is making a serious effort to introduce arbitration as 
a method of terminating the Anglo-Boer quarrel,— a quarrel 
which, in the view of the diplomats, has already been settled 
by the results of the fighting in South Africa. * Mr. Kruger 
makes serious charges of barbarity against the British mili- 
tary administration in the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal, and reiterates with much bitterness the old complaint 
that Great Britain has let loose the African savages upon the 
two republics. The prospects of success for Mr. Kruger’s 
mission cannot even be called dubious. The war in South 
Africa is technically at an end, Whatever further fighting 
there is to be in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
will not be a war, according to the diplomatists’ definition 
of the term. It will be rebellion. The continent has ac- 
cepted the main fact of the British conquest of the two re- 
publics. It cannot be conceived that any power will find 
it to its interest to withdraw its recognition of the accom- 
plished fact and to question the policy, whatever it may be, 
that a great power applies to the solution of its domestic 
problems. Mr. Kruger will be received semi-officially by 
some of the powers, and not at all by others; but in any 
event he is plainly regarded as having no diplomatic stand- 
ing, and cannot accomplish any diplomatic results under the 
circumstances. 

Jt 


Tue kaiser’s policy in China has been the object of a 
vigorous attack in the Reichstag. This attack was not 
limited to the socialist and radical members, but included 
leaders of all parties. For the past week the Reichstag has 
presented the curious spectacle of the chancellor (Count 
von Biilow) acting as an apologist for the kaiser, and ex- 


‘plaining that the famous speech in which Wilhelm II. urged 
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that no quarter be given to the Chinese had been uttered by 
a soldier, and was the expression of a soldier’s wrath at the 
iniquity of the perpetrators of a massacre. This explanation 
of the kaiser’s impulsiveness apparently did not satisfy the 
Reichstag, which was already aware that the kaiser had ut- 
tered the words under the stress of passionate feeling. The 
kaiser’s policy was laid before-the Reichstag for its con- 
sideration, as an incident to the government’s request that 
that body authorize the extraordinary expenditures which 
had already been made at the kaiser’s order in the equip- 
ment and despatching of the expedition to China. The 
authorization will probably be granted. The importance of 
the occasion is to be found in the fact that, for the first time 
in the history of the empire, the Reichstag was permitted to 
criticise the actions of the kaiser freely and without the in- 
terruption of protest from the president of the body. The 
attacks upon the kaiser have furnished material for an en- 
tirely new page in the history of German parliamentarism, 
and the Reichstag will be slow to surrender the right which 
it won with much difficulty and after heavy sacrifices by in- 
dividual members. 


Brevities. 


Some of the improved tenement houses of New York and 
London are more safe to live in than many of the old- 
fashioned palaces of Europe. 

Bishop Potter refuses to appear as a prosecutor before the 
Tammany Hall committee. It is the business of the civil 
authorities to enforce the laws. 


Reformation of society in the lump is a slow process, often 


hopeless. But improvement of individuals taken one by one 
is always possible. Improved units make an improving 
society. 


Let us remember for our comfort that all the best things 
produced in the world before our time were produced in a 
world which, on the whole, was a worse one than that in 
which we live. 


It is not because greed and commercialism are increasing, 
but because better things are in sight and the conscience of 
the people is more sensitive, that we hear the outcry against 
our degenerate times. 


We publish more obituary notices and resolutions than 
any of our religious exchanges. We receive many more 
than we print. We might say that the printing of them is 
necessarily the exception, and not the rule. 


Senator Hoar, in a noble speech to the students of Har- 
vard College, advised them, while they stood ready to con- 
demn and oppose everything that is wrong in public life, to 
be quick also to discover and to sympathize with everything 
that is good and helpful. 


In the old days, Fast Day and Thanksgiving were by 
tacit consent of the people surrendered to the preacher for 
the discussion of politics, reforms, or other matters on which 
the congregation might be divided. This gave the minister 
a chance to express himself with freedom without committing 
anybody but himself. It is interesting to note that Chan- 
ning’s sermons on public affairs were preached on special 
occasions. . 


The Worth-western Christian Advocate publishes ten pages 
of brief testimonials from ministers who have had experience in 
revival movements during the lifetime of this generation. 
He knows little of human nature who does not know that 
wherever human love applies itself to the help of others it 
may succeed. ‘That method is most effective which is suited 
to the culture and condition of faithful workers and to the 
objects of their solicitude. 
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Definitions of the Church. 


We asked recently for definitions of the Church, not to ex- 
ceed thirty words each. We have received only three. Al- 
though one was sent anonymously, we take it for granted that 
this was not intentional. [EpiTor. | 


From Rev. A. T. Bowser, Wilmington, Del.: “A church 
of Christ is any company of men and women pledged to wor- 
ship together in his spirit, and to work together in his name 
for the uplifting of humanity.” 


Miss Martha Hale, Boston: “‘The Visible Church’ con- 
sists of those who, mindful of the All-Father, assemble in 
gratitude, and of the striving and sorrowful who together 
seek ‘ His peace.’ ”’ 


From Dorchester, without name: “ An assemblage of hu- 
man beings, seeking to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and through communion with the Divine Spirit to receive 
strength and inspiration to do his will.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Church and the Wicked City. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The man who wrote upon * The Church and the Wicked 
City” in your last number knows something about things 
as they are. Clergymen generally do not. Perhaps he is 
not a clergyman. “When the church does its full duty, 
evil shrinks away and hides itself,’ he says. The Unitarian 
Church particularly falls short of doing its full duty in the 
matter of sermons. Your clergymen, far too often, give us 
as a sermon a history of the selection of the books of the 
Old Testament,—a talk, interesting enough, about synods 
and how the Christian Church developed from its begin- 
nings; a discussion of the proper interpretation of a pas- 
sage of Scripture; a description of the art of a certain 
period or something about medieval church architecture, 
and shows its connection with religious beliefs and emotions. 
We learn something. The art talks may start us toward 
greater refinement. But these are not sermons. Church- 
going, I take it, is primarily to worship God; and that part 
of the church service which is called the sermon should be 
an influence toward goodness. Sermons should be of the 
kind that make us wish to be good men and women. If we 
are already pretty good, to be better. Your clergymen 
apparently forget that they may not be preaching to a 
congregation of saints. Bank robbers probably do not go 
to a Unitarian church, nor assassins. But selfish, unjust 
—very likely unclean—men and women go to every 
church; and hypocrites, liars, too. There are rich men 
who might be charitable, and are not. There are shop- 
keepers who pay their girls so little and require them to 
dress in such a way that they know there isn’t much chance 
of their not going wrong. "The man who wrote “The 
Church and the Wicked City” knows that what I have 
said is true. Some of these things cannot be preached at. 
It may be that direct preaching at anything does no good. 
But your clergymen can preach sermons; and why are they 
not made to realize that they should preach sermons? They 
can show us the beauty of goodness and the holiness of it, 
and send a lot of us home from church wishing to be kinder 
and more helpful when we have a chance, and ashamed of 
the unclean and mean things in our lives. Let them do 
that, and fight shy of so much Sunday morning dilet- 
tanteism. LAYMAN, © 
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A man of noble mind and kindly heart, 
A scholar with the love of men sincere, 
A teacher to his pupils ever dear, 
And one who would the grace of good impart; 
To hear his name makes happy memories start, 
As when the bluebird carols, “ Spring is here!” 
Then fields are green and skies are blue and clear, 
And birds in bloom of spreading orchards dart! 
His days were like the harvest growing great, 
Simplicity and truth were his withal, 
And earnestness of purpose for the best; 
To live such life were blessedness of fate; 
To answer to the dear death angel’s call — 
Would win the perfectness of Light and Rest! 


— William Brunton, in the Brookline Chronicle. 


The Unitarian Movement in: Japan. 


BY TOMOYOSHI MURAI. 


The tendency of thought among the scholars in Japan is 
toward Unitarianism. They were first indifferent or rather 
antagonistic to all religions, and especially to Christianity. 
Their hatred feelings, however, have gradually been softened 
down. And in the last two or three years they seem to be 
coming to realize the need of religion of some kind, not per- 
haps for themselves, but at least for the education of young 
men. Dr. Inoue, professor of philosophy in the Imperial 
University, wrote a long and able article on the subject, 
“The Future of Religion in Japan,” a short time ago, which 
was published and republished in many different magazines. 
He confessed in that article a lack of our educational sys- 
tem, and that this lack is to be filled by some religion. The 
religion that is needed must be intensely ethical and spir- 
itual, free from all kinds of dogmatism and superstition. It 
means that the Unitarian kind of religion is to be introduced 
into our educational system. Such is the trend of thought 
concerning religion among scholars and educational leaders 
in Japan. 

The Unitarian tendency is very strong among native or- 
thodox Christians. Christianity made a great progress in 
Japan some ten years ago, when the tendency of European- 
ization was in high tide. Christianity was welcomed as the 
religion of civilized nations, and was accepted just as it was 
presented by orthodox missionaries. But this period of im- 
plicit and childlike faith was soon followed by that of 
criticism and cross-examination. The result was that the 
majority of native Christians became dissatisfied with the 
theological teachings of orthodoxy, and expressed their sym- 
pathy toward Unitarian thought. Ever since that time there 
have been going on continual troubles between Japanese 
Christians and foreign missionaries there, which culminated 
in that famous case of the Doshisha trouble. What does all 
that mean? It means that native Christians have outgrown 
the ideas of orthodox missionaries. There resides the fun- 
damental trouble, and all other troubles rise out of it. There 
is no doubt that Japanese Christian thought is decidedly 
Unitarian. How strong and extensive this tendency is can 
be illustrated by the fact of my present denominational rela- 
_ tion. I belong to the orthodox Congregational denomina- 
tion ; and at the same time I am a Unitarian preacher, occu- 
pying the Unitarian pulpit every Sunday. I know that 
conservative friends of my denomination do not like this, 
fu are perhaps anxious to have me drop the denomina- 
tion; but they have not courage enough to drive me out. 
‘Why? Because they know well that there are many other 
Christians in the same denomination who are liberally in- 
clined in thinking as I; and they have to be turned out, if I 
should be, when the denomination will become empty. Thus 
am left untouched till to-day. This shows how extensive 
liberal ideas permeate the orthodox Christians in Fegan 
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The Unitarian tendency of thought is not confined within 
the Christian circle, but is also prevailing rapidly among the 
Buddhistic thinkers. Buddhism is the strongest religion in the 
Orient, and has an enormous number of followers in Japan. 
Whatever gets hold of Buddhists can get hold of Japan. It 
is wonderful to see what an influence Unitarianism has ex- 
ercised upon Buddhists ever since the Unitarian movement 
was started in our country. Generally speaking, there are 
to-day two divisions or classes of Buddhists in Japan, one 


_ being the old Buddhists and the other the new Buddhists, one 


being conservative and the other progressive, one orthodox 
Buddhists and the other liberal or Unitarian Buddhists. 
These new, progressive, liberal Buddhists are the product of 
the Unitarian efforts. They are, indeed, conscious of their in- 
debtedness to the Unitarian leaders for the new light and 
new inspiration that they have lately received in their relig- 
ious thinking and life. At the time for farewell meeting for 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, the last representative of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Japan, Mr. H. Sugimura, the 
editor of the Hansez Zassi, and a representative thinker 
among the new Buddhists, made an explicit acknowledg- 
ment to that effect. 

Thus, looking over the present tendency of thought among 
those circles of thinking men in Japan, as described above, 
no one can help thinking that the whole field is now ripen- 
ing for the Unitarian harvest. The seeds of Unitarianism 
that have been sown in the last ten years have just begun to 
come forth. Here and there a few beautiful blossoms al- 
ready appear, and it shows that the time is coming near at 
hand when the whole field will burst forth into full blossom. 
My imperfect English is altogether too inadequate to paint 
the bright prospect that lies before the Unitarian movement 
in Japan. 

In order to indicate some characteristics of Japanese Uni- 
tarianism, I shall here state the present activities of the Japan 
Unitarian Association. In the first place, we hold Sunday 
services in the Unity Hall, that is located in the district called 
Shiba in the city of Tokyo. Every Sunday we meet twice, 
both morning and evening; and each service lasts more 
than two hours, two preachers occupying the same pulpit in 
turn, and thus two long sermons are preached at each ser- 
vice. ‘The writer understands that American Unitarians are 
not very enthusiastic church-goers, but the case’is quite dif- 
ferent in Japan. Our hall is crowded with devout and 
anxious hearers every Sunday. ‘They do not come from any 
other motives but to hear sermons. Our church music is no 
attraction to them. The fact is we have no music in our ser- 
vices excepting a few minutes of marching organ played by 
a lady previous to preaching, and all the rest of the time is 
devoted to sermons. While our Unitarian church is so well 
attended, orthodox churches are always very thinly attended. 
There are more than fifty churches of orthodox denomina- 
tions in the city of Tokyo; and there is no single church 
among them which has attendants of one hundred in num- 
ber, the average attendance being about forty. Our people 
are not fools. They know just where to go for the real 
spiritual and intellectual nourishment. 

A word about Unitarian preachers in Japan. There are 
to-day seven preachers in Tokyo. They are all self-support- 
ing preachers, excepting the president and secretary of the 
Japan Unitarian Association. No Unitarian preachers in 
Japan receive any pay for their services. Two out of the 
seven preachers are professors of Imperial High Normal 
School, another being professor of economics in the Waseda 
College, and all the rest also engaged in educational work. 
Thus they work for their bread in week-days, so that they 
may be able to preach free on Sundays. Such being the 
case, they cannot, of course, have much time to do so-called 
pastoral work. So they are sometimes obliged to transfer 
such duty as that of burial to Buddhistic priests. We think it 


is well to do so, or the Buddhist priests have no work at all. 
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They are dead people, both spiritually and socially. So we 
let the dead bury the dead, and we attend to the living work. 
At any rate, this system of unpaid ministry is the strength of 
the Unitarian pulpit in Japan; and it is the reason why we 
have such a large number of appreciative attendants from 
Sunday to Sunday. 

Besides Sunday work, we are engaged in various other 
kinds of work. The Post-office Mission is one of them. 
This particular work has been proved a great success. We 
advertise in the daily papers of Tokyo the tracts for distribu- 
tion, such as the selections of Channing, Emerson, Martineau, 
and so forth; and then we receive hundreds and thousands 
of responsive letters from various directions of the empire, 
including a certain amount of stamps as_ contribution 
toward our publication funds, and in return asking for 
such tracts as they wish to have. As the result of the Post- 
office Mission, we gained a number of earnest and sympa- 
thetic friends in different parts of the country. Many of 
them became members of our church, whose faithfulness is 
proved by their regular payment of monthly contribution. 

As to local missionary work, we have not been able to do 
much because of the deficiency of money, in spite of the fact 
that there are coming a number of strong and earnest invi- 
tations from various districts. But we tried twice last year. 
Availing the summer vacation, a band of preachers met 
together in the city of Kyoto, the great headquarters of 
Buddhism, and held two public meetings in a theatre build- 
ing, two nights in succession, There came over two 
thousand of enthusiastic hearers at each meeting, who were 
largely Buddhists. Ever since that time we have been re- 
ceiving continually many letters from that city, inquiring 
about Unitarianism. Another experience in regard to the 
missionary work was the tour of Rev. Z. Sazi to some princi- 
pal cities, as Shizuoka, Nagoya, Wakayama, and so forth. 
He was well received everywhere he went, and persuaded 
people to organize societies to stand for high moral and 
spiritual principles. One of such societies was formed in 
the city of Nagoya, and another in Wakayama, both of 
which have been prospering. The only regret is that we 
are so limited financially that we cannot frequent our visits 
to them, to encourage and inspire the young members in 
those localities. 

Another interesting feature of the Japanese Unitarian 
movement is the social work. Our movement has two sides; 
that is, religious and social. We are trying to lend a hand 
to any movement that stands for the betterment of society. 
Orthodox missionaries created among our people a prejudice 
that Unitarians have no life, no enthusiasm, no fire. Cer- 
tainly, this is not true about Japanese Unitarians, at least. 
We frankly admit that we do not have so-called religious 
enthusiasm, based upon false and superstitious doctrines 
of eternal hell-fire; but we have, on the contrary, a better 
kind of enthusiasm, both real and healthy,— namely, social 
enthusiasm for the present and living humanity. Japanese 
Unitarians are not sentimentalists, but they are Christian 
social reformers. They are not dreaming only of the life 
after death, which is selfish: they are trying to make this 
world a little better and happier, which is unselfish and 
Christ-like. 

The present great need of the Unitarian work in Japan is 
a new lecture hall in the centre of the city. The Unity Hall 
where we concentrate our efforts up to this day is located in the 
district called Shiba, which is away from the centre. Kanda 
is not exactly in the centre of the city; but it is doubtless the 
intellectual centre of the city,— that is, student quarters. All 
important schools and colleges are located in that neighbor- 
hood. The Imperial University is near, and so also imperial 
normal schools, one for boys and the other for girls. Be- 
sides, there are many other institutions of learning all crowded 
in the district of Kanda. The student population only is 
over twenty thousand, and the great pity is that we Unita- 
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rians have no foothold there. The situation is something 
like this : suppose that you have in Boston not only Harvard 
College, but also Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth,— four or five 
such colleges, all locating in one district of the city,— and 
you have not one place in that district where you can preach 
Unitarianism. Suchis our present situation. I believe that, 
if there is any place where the Unitarian message is to be 
preached, it is in such intellectual quarters as Kanda in 
Tokyo. All other religious bodies have their own churches 
or lecture halls in that part of the city, which they are willing 
to rent for any other purposes but Unitarian preaching. It 
is very natural, and we do not blame them for it. So we 
must establish a hall of our own if we wish to get into that 
district. Its importance can hardly be overestimated. Once 
you get hold of those students, you will practically rule over 
the religious future of Japan, because those young students 
are going to be the souls of the coming generation. 

The money needed for the establishment of the new hall is 
only ten thousand dollars, which will enable us to have a 
brick building holding some thousand people. We are trying 
to raise the funds at home, but it is impossible to raise much, 
although we have a large number of sympathetic friends who 
are willing to do anything for our good cause ; but they are 
mostly young students, who are under hard conditions finan- 
cially. Wealthy people are among older classes; and they 
are naturally conservative, and are not yet ready to appreciate 
our message. So just for the coming few years we are under 
such conditions as we must be dependent upon foreign 
friends for financial help. When the present young men 
grow up, that will be the time we can carry on our work our- 
selves. We are very grateful to American friends for their 
past help and sympathy; and we only wish, furthermore, that 
they will sympathize with our present great need, and help us 
in raising the funds for the establishment of the new hall 
described above. 


Rejoicing with the Truth. 


BY ANNIS FORD EASTMAN. 


I dreamed that I was sentenced to be hanged for murder. 
As I heard the solemn words of the judge, “ Hanged by the 
neck till she is dead,” I thought with dull wonder, “I must 
be in Pennsylvania, then, for in New York the death penalty 
is electrocution.” 

I remember none of the details of my trial save that the 
circumstantial evidence was so clear and strong as almost to 
convince myself, yet I knew that I was innocent. 

I had no thought of trying to refute the evidence or of 
making any appeal for my life. My old habit of quiet acqui- 
escence in the inevitable and of making the best of things 
asserted itself, and I began to plan for a painless death. 
Being a physician, I knew that, if the knot of the rope were 
placed directly under the ear, the neck would be broken at the 
first jerk of the drop. ‘I will ask the hangman to let me 
adjust it,” I thought. 

I was led out to execution. As I mounted the platform to 
the scaffold, I was aware of a surging mass of men and women 
on the ground below, from which arose murmurs of hate and © 
loathing of me and my crime. 

Suddenly one face stood out from the rest, that of my 
dearest friend, who had known all my life and the habits of 
my very soul. My numbed pulses leaped; and in an agony 
of longing I turned to her, stretching out my hands and cry- 
ing as if we two were alone together in the world : ‘‘ Answer 
me one question ! Do you believe me guilty?” 

I saw her wince and shrink, and then with pale lips set she 
whispered as if against some strong compulsion, “ From the 
evidence given I do not see how you can be innocent.” 

That was the last bitterness, the cup of death. With one © 
long glance of agonized reproach I received it, and then 
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turned quietly to the hangman, proffering my last request, 
which was readily granted. I adjusted the noose with pro- 
fessional accuracy, and then waited without hope or fear, 
conscious only of a physical shrinking as of one who waits a 
blow. I heard the hangman count, “One, two”; and then I 
said, ‘I shall not hear ‘three,’ for my neck will break and I 
shall be dead.” 

The word “‘ dead” was not out of my mouth before there 
came a sudden, indescribable sense of release, not only from 
all discomfort of body, but from mental distress and from 
that load of anxiety which I had borne all my life in my sub- 
conscious self. No words can express the feeling of buoy- 
ancy, of escape, that I experienced. I was delivered from 
the body of death into the soul of life. 

But that which most persuaded me that I had really passed 
from death unto life was my changed thought of the best 
beloved whose trust had failed me in my last extremity. 
Instead of bitterness and self-pity as before there surged 
through my soul a great joy; and I cried out : “Oh, how glad 
I am that she was true when it cost her so dear! It is well 
with her.” 

With these words on my lips, I awoke to find myself con- 
demned indeed — not to death by hanging, but to that slow 
death by toil and care and self-love which we mortals call 
life. But I had had a taste of the real. I had attained 
heaven’s point of view, and known the rapture of a selfless love 
that “seeketh not her own” and “rejoiceth with the truth,” 
though but in one heart-throb. 


“He crowneth the Year with his Goodness.” 


“He crowneth the year with his goodness!” the grain 

Crowded storehouse and bin: 

The fruit, fully ripened, lies blushing, the cattle 
Are safe gathered in. 

While chill are the days of November, with skies 
That are sombre and drear, 

Wide, wide o’er the land he bestoweth his bountiful 
Kindness and cheer. 


“ He crowneth the year with his goodness! ” far, far 

O’er land and o’er main, 

With longing the wayfaring pilgrim shall turn 
To the homestead again. 

Joy! joy! to the happy home-coming, where loved ones 
Await his return: 

The table with dainties is crowded, and festal fires 

~ Merrily burn. 


“He crowneth the year with his goodness!” our Father 

A song we would raise, 

A tribute of love and thanksgiving, a pzean 
Of jubilant praise: 

For health, peace, and life, with its blessings, the care 
That hath guarded our ways; 

And, oh! for thine own loving favor, the goodness 
That crowneth our days. 


— Mrs. A. M. Tomlinson, in the Christian at Work. 


Affirmations, Major and Minor. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 

We Unitarians are much given to assuring and reassuring 
one another upon the affirmative, positive nature of our 
points of theological belief. We maintain — and truthfully 
—that our beliefs regarding God, Jesus, mankind, are not 
only broader, but more affirmative than the beliefs which 
they are displacing. There are, however, minor beliefs 
which vitally concern the welfare of our churches and the 
character of our rising generations; and these we treat as 
negations, and we neglect them, to our own injury and the 
irreparable harm of our cause. 

_I was present recently at a meeting of ministers from 
several denominations, and the subject under discussion was 
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the instruction of young people in the catechism, or, in 
other words, doctrinal instruction; and, as I heard those 
men, in turn, unfold their methods, I realized how incapable 
are we Unitarian ministers and pastors of using them. 
Three ministers — Baptist, Methodist, Congregational (and 
Trinitarian Congregational)— went about from family to 
family, enrolling the young people and children in their 
catechetical and confirmation classes, with entire confidence 
that such efforts would be seconded by the older members 
of the household. But we Unitarian ministers and pastors 
know well that in any such round of visits we would be met 
by coolness or even open opposition. ‘The truth of the 
matter is that the people in these other denominations hold, 
on these matters of religious instruction and church polity, 
views which are positive, affirmative; while the larger part 
of our people, on these points, hold negative positions. 

The minister is told, when he asks parents for co-opera- 
tion in bringing the young people into full vital relations 
with the church, that the parents do not believe in the chil- 
dren’s pledging themselves at an early age, or that sufficient 
time cannot be found for personal religious instruction, or 


.that the parents do not wish to take responsibility in such 


matters, or that these things are not of much importance. 
So time is found for the day school and parties and dancing 
classes, but not for personal religious instruction. The par- 
ents do take responsibility for food, health, companions, and 
the graces of civilized society, but not for the soul and its 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

Likewise is this same position of negation taken by many 
parents toward Sunday-school instruction. More orthodox 
parents hold positive affirmative beliefs concerning their 
children’s instruction in the Bible and their training in pub- 
lic services of worship; while the average Unitarian mother 
and father here take a position of pale negation or of indif- 
ference or even of open opposition. Thus, while our major 
canons of belief are broadly and grandly affirmative, our 
minor beliefs about methods of religious training are suicid- 
ally negative. The present and future strength of our 
churches depends not only on the breadth and affirmative 
character of our fundamental tenets about God and duty and 
immostality, but quite as much on our minor affirmations 
about Christian nurture and personal religious life. The 
minister, however earnest he may be, cannot do this work 
alone. He needs the affirmative moral and religious support 
of the fathers and mothers in his parish. In these days, 
when great emphasis is laid upon sound principles of child- 
culture, do we realize our responsibilities in this matter of 
religious training ? 


Spiritual Life. 


The holy spirit is a spirit, and not one mood of the mind ; 
it is not Sabbatical, but daily; it is not a morning and an 
evening temper, but a perpetual presence in us. — William 
Mountfort. 

JF 


Whether any particular day shall bring to you more 
of happiness or of suffering is largely beyond your power 
to determine. Whether each day of your life shall give 
happiness or suffering rests with yourself— George S. Mer- 
riam. 

a 


This is the preparation for a good old age: duty well 
done, for its own sake, for God’s sake, and for the sake of the 
commonwealth of man. When aman works only for himself, 
he gets neither rest here nor reward hereafter. — Rodert 
Collyer. 
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I count it the best and whitest of all days when a man 
accepts heartily, wholly, and in loving choice the higher law 
of life,— the day when he welcomes the sacred yoke of duty, 
and gives the throne of his heart to the true King.— Charles 
G. Ames. 

ve 


The Christian life is neither a dogma nor an action, but a 
certain tone of thought and sentiment, a certain purity of de- 
sire and simplicity of aim, a certain holiness of affection, 
spirituality of devoutness, humility of self-dedication.—/ames 


Drummond. 
we 


I believe that the laying of our hand in the hand of God 
and the laying of our hearts beneath his eye, our feeling 
after him in every turn of life, is the condition from which 
alone can come about an ever-fresh and vigorous enthusiasm 
of humanity.— Se/ected. 

se 


Friendship is like piety, and, indeed, like all the other 
virtues: they must all be fed and supported by those acts, 
and may be much upon the tongue, and yet very, very little 
in the heart. It is not talking, but doing in both, that 
cherishes and sustains them. — George Walker. 


& 


He who cannot pass blamelessly through the common 
conditions of our life, taking them as they are, and evading 
none of them, is no saint of God and no saviour of men. It 
is not to be above any human necessity, but to meet it fully 
and purely, that tests spiritual power.—/ohn Hamilton Thom. 


The Parables of Jesus. 


BY F. A. CHRISTIE. 


The exposition of the parables of Jesus offered in sermons 
or in lessons for the Sunday-school lags far behind the re- 
sults which are reached by modern Biblical study. We 
have, unfortunately, no adequate work in English to serve as 
a guide, although the incidental help found in the translation 
of Wendt’s “Teaching of Jesus” is of great value. The 
Germans, on the other hand, have a masterpiece of ex- 
egesis which is one of the most brilliant results of German 
philology and German Biblical criticism. This is the work 
of Adolf Jiilicher of Marburg, who is, beyond question, the 
sanest, ablest, most genial and inspiring master of New 
Testament study now living. The exposition of the para- 
bles was rescued from long-standing misconceptions by his 
publication in 1886 of an elaborate essay on the parables 
as a literary form and on the history of the exegesis. This 
has been elaborated in a second edition (1899), and supple- 
mented by a monumental work of detailed exegesis and 
historical criticism (‘Die Gleichnissreden Jesu,” 1898). 
It is a pleasure to present a few fundamental points which 
this admirable scholar has established. 

Jesus had the skill of simplicity and distinctness which 
is often the last result of genius. He could utter principles 
so that simple folk saw the truth and value of them at once. 
He had a marvellous power of extricating and isolating a 
profound truth, and conveying it with telling persuasiveness, 
Singularly enough after his death men insisted on finding 
not simplicity, but mystery. The parables were treated as 
enigmatic forms of expression, needing a key and interpre- 
tation. They were supposed to conceal rather than to 
expose a religious truth. This error belongs to our earliest 
evangelists. The passages beginning in Mark iv. 1o, 
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Matthew xiii. 10, and Luke viii. 9, express this view of the 
parable as a concealment of truth. Jesus could not win the 
people. God had predestined their rejection of him. 
Therefore, the aim of Jesus was to harden the understand- 
ing of the rebellious Jews. This is the theory of the gospel 
writers. Matthew softens it a little; but in Mark and 
Luke it is harsh and distinct, that they may see and zof 
perceive, hear and of understand. For the multitude, 
therefore, only dark mysterious parables, while to the 
disciples Jesus explained his hidden meaning. 

It is clear, however, that the Gospels themselves refute the 
theory of the gospel writers. Given an ordinary moral in- 
terest, we can catch the point of the parables without the 
explanation supposed to be furnished to the disciples; and 
if, indeed, explanatory solutions of the mysteries were 
needed, it is strange that they have not survived. When 
the evangelists do not agree as to the point of the story, it 
is chiefly this very theory of hidden meanings which makes 
them to differ. It is clear, moreover, that Jesus was not at 
all talking over the heads of the people. In Mark vii. 14 
we read, “ When he had called a// the people unto him, he 
said to them, Hearken to me, every one of you, and under- 
stand.” Then follows a speech which is expressly called a 
parable. In private the disciples question him about it, 
and Jesus is astonished at their dulness: ‘‘ Are ye so without 
understanding also?” Obviously, Jesus desired and ex- 
pected the multitude to understand. His parable was meant 
not to disguise a truth, but to make it plain. So also in 
Mark xii. a parable addressed to his antagonists is so well 
understood and cuts so deeply that they try to lay violent 
hands on him in their resentment. The erroneous theory of 
the evangelists may be imagined to be due to the fact that, 
when the sayings of Jesus were gathered up, they were seen 
to fall into two classes, direct and parabolic. This fact 
has been magnified and distorted. Mark makes it a con- 
trast of open truth and hidden truth. The Messiah must 
have had a profound reason for it, and the reason is found 
in the hearer’s mind. Some accepted, others rejected, the ~- 
Messiah’s preaching. Since he spoke to all, it cannot have 
been the divine will that all should receive the teaching. 
Jesus, therefore, as agent of God’s purpose, meant to harden 
the minds of the hearers, and veiled his truth in a hidden 
and indirect form of discourse,—the parable. It was a 
maschal, a dark saying, a riddle, a proverb, an allegory, 
something with a hidden sense. It was, moreover, the 
custom of the age to treat ancient and venerated sayings 
as wrappings of mysterious profundities. Just as the Greeks 
read the artless and enchanting stories of Homer as a 
disguised philosophy, so the scribes allegorized the Old 
Testament, and the Greek-speaking Jews found Plato’s 
thought in Genesis. By their explanations and by altera- 
tions due to the theory the first recorders have misled sub- 
sequent readers. In the case of the parable of the sower 
we are furnished a key; and it is just such a natural ex- 
planation as would grow up in early Christian prayer-meet- 
ings as the illustrative story, was applied to the experience 
of life. The word, holding the word fast, persecution, hard 
save for the word, property interests choking the word,— 
these all suggest the twist given to the story by homiletic 
explanation when the story is already received as an alle- 
gory. The explanations are not altogether happy. The 
seed stands for the teacher’s word, but also for the men — 
taught. Men are both the seed itself and the soil where it 
is sown. The fowls that devour the seed, though they are 
plural, stand for Satan. The burning sun means persecu- 
tion. The choking thorns are the desires of pleasure and 
gain. These explanations are a little arbitrary, and a com- 
parison of the Gospels shows imperfect agreement in the 
solutions offered. 

Inevitably, the theory led to additions to the words of Jesus; 
and the rejection of the theory facilitates criticism. Mark ii, 
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_ the parable. 
likeness to that which it illustrates. 
being asked for bread will not give his son a stone. 


18, f. furnishes a case. Jesus is asked why he and his dis- 
ciples do not fast. His answer is very simple. It is, in 
effect, that fasting would not be true to their state of soul. 
Fasting expresses grief and prostration of spirit, while he 
and his disciples are glad in God. This is put in a parable. 
Men do not fast when it is the hour for a wedding feast. 
* Can the children of the bride chamber fast while the bride- 
groom is with them?” Now, on the supposition that the 
bridegroom must ean some one, must mean Christ, the re- 
porters have expanded the saying. “ But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those days.” That is to say, though 
Jesus and his company do not fast, it will be proper for 
Christians to fast after his death, when Messiah is taken 
from them, when their joy is gone. This was, perhaps, first 
of all some person’s comment upon the parable read as an 
allegory ; and this justification of fasting in the early churches 
was finally read as a part of the original saying. 

The scholars of the Church followed the example of these 
first editors,but their explanations only show the error of the 
theory of hidden meanings. For example, the parable of the 
leaven. A woman took leaven, and hid it in three measures 
of meal; that is, enough for a baking. In the end the 


_whole mass was leavened. So the word of truth may seem 


to be hidden and lost in the mass of men, but at last it will 
permeate the whole throng. This simple illustration is per- 
fectly clear. Open the commentaries, however, and nothing 
is clear or certain. The woman stands for the Church, The 
leaven is to one Church Father the word of God; to another, 
it stands for the disciples. The meal stands for the Jewish 
race ; or, if you will explain the three measures, the three parts 
of the world, the three sons of Noah, and, therefore, all hu- 
manity, or Greeks, Jews, and Samaritans ; or, following Augus- 
tine, heart, soul, and spirit; or, in Melanchthon’s opinion, 
body, soul, and spirit. One commentator, indeed, knows 
that, as leaven is a corrupting element, corruption will per- 
meate the kingdom of God, and transform it into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Criticism sets us free from this arbitrary and useless 
tangle by deciding that Jesus did not mean his parables to 
be allegory, but parables in the sense of Greek rhetorical 
writers. The Hebrews called any kind of comparison mas- 
chal; but the Greeks, with their love of discrimination, made 
at least four kinds of comparison. First there is the simple 
and explicit comparison of the simile, as when we say, “ He 
is brave as a lion.” Again we may imply a comparison by a 
metaphor, boldly putting one thing for another because of 
some likeness between them: “He is a lion.’”? The simile 
means exactly what it says: the metaphor does not. Be wise 
as serpents means what it says. Wise means wise, serpents 
means serpents, But in the metaphor, Lay up treasures in 
heaven, treasures are not coins or jewels, nor is heaven a 
bank of deposit. The scribes devour widows’ houses. 
There is no real devouring. We only imply a comparison to 
beasts of prey. Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees. This 
is clear only to those who know that leaven stands for hypoc- 
risy. The metaphor requires an explanation, but to explain 
a simile is nonsense. It explains itself. Let us now expand 
these comparisons made by single words into whole sen- 
tences or stories, and we have two more kinds. ‘The simile 
so enlarged becomes a parable. The expanded metaphor 
becomes an allegory. In the allegory every person or in- 
cident of the story stands for something else. It is a long 
continuous riddle. Perhaps the most successful specimen in 


all literature is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” where every 


person is a type of character, every event a moral experience. 
There are comparisons all the way through. Not so with 
It is a case or a story with only one point of 
For example, a father 
This 
of human behavior simply helps us to the idea that 
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God gives only good to men. The man does not stand for 
God, the bread and stone do not stand for any particular 
thing in the religious sphere. A parable has a single point: 
an allegory has many,—the more, the better. 

The decision to read parables and not allegories in the 
Synoptic Gospels is not only justified in the effort, but it 
also relieves us of certain difficulties. A friend who fol- 
lowed the tradition of the Church, and looked for allegory, 
found himself in a painful moral embarrassment with the 
sixteenth chapter of Luke. It is the story of the steward 
managing an estate, and obliged to render account. Antici- 
pating the exposure of his dishonesty, he very shrewdly 
tries to put his master’s creditors under obligations by falsi- 
fying their accounts and dropping off half their bills. Now 
the master praised the wicked steward. This used to be a 
difficulty ; for as allegory the master must stand for God, and 
God is thus made to commend rascality. Take the story 
strictly as a parable, however, and the difficulty vanishes. 
Jesus wished to enforce the need of sagacity. He took a 
concrete instance of sagacity, and, in order that we might 
not be confused by other elements of character, he made it 
a case of nothing but sagacity,—the wisdom of a rascal. 
The quality is isolated for the sake of distinctness. To this 
was added a parable of faithful stewards in which the low 
cunning of a bad servant cdmes up for punishment. Such 
stories are pointed and somewhat ironical lessons from the 
way men actually behave. Be wise as serpents,— yet intelli- 
gence is the only merit of the serpent,— and, therefore, also be 
harmless as doves. The story of the unjust judge is another 
case of needless moral difficulty. Jesus is encouraging 
prayer. He will have men believe that God, because he is 
good, will attend to the needs of men. Even men, he says, 
bad men at that, give way to importunity : how much more 
will God, who is perfect benevolence, hear our request! 
Therefore, the argumentative story was found of the judge 
who was a wicked man, unconcerned about the respect of 
God or man. Even such a man could not hold out against 
the helpless woman, whose demand for justice would not 
take refusal. Simply to get rid of her importunity, the judge 
decides the case. This is no allegory. If a bad man will 
do a favor, from motives however low, how unshaken should 
our confidence be that the supremely Good will grant our 
petitions of need! That is the point, and the only point. 
It is quite unnecessary to bring in the question what men 
may or may not pray for. The parable has nothing to do 
with that matter. 

This is the main thesis of Jiilicher’s delightful work. The 
detailed study of the parabolic sayings and stories made 
from this point of view is the master-work of this acute and 
fruitful scholar. It will leave its lasting impress upon the 
world’s thought about Jesus. A patient reading of the book 
is an education in philological method. Its final gift is a 
glow in the heart and a summons to spiritual valor. It 
opens to our view, that is, the mind and heart of Jesus. 


Thanksgiving. 


O Lord God, Fountain of comfort and help, of life and 
peace, of plenty and pardon, who fillest heaven with thy 
glory and earth with thy goodness: we give thee the most 
humble and earnest returns of a glad and thankful heart 
for the blessings of nature and the blessings of grace, for 
the support of every minute and the gifts of every day. 
What are we, O Lord, and what is our Father’s house, that 
the great God of men and angels should multiply upon us 
the proofs of his loving-kindness? Praised be the Lord 
daily, even the Lord that helpeth us and poureth his bless- 
ings upon us. Blessed be. the name of his majesty forever, 
and let all the earth be filled with his glory. Amen. 

Martineau’s Service Book. 
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Recent Poetry. 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s The Fields of Dawn 
and Later Sonnets (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is entirely made up of sonnets. A series of 
forty-five is devoted to recollections of youth 
and to the various aspects of the year from 
one April to another. That there is so little 
emphasis on the winter months is a fact that 
gives us momentary pause. Many of these 
sonnets are very beautiful. The homeliest 
are the most attractive. Mr. Mifflin’s worst 
fault is an over-inclination to alliteration; 
and sometimes it has not the effect of 
euphony, but of cacophony, as where 


‘*The raspberry bends her bows of bloomy 
blue. ’’ 


There are worse examples. Of the Later 
Sonnets there are more than fifty, varying 
through a wide range of subject and treat- 
ment, the best very good. One, ‘‘To an Old 
Anchor found Far Inland,’’ is a subject so 
poetic that it puts the treatment to the sever- 
est proof. 

In his /dyls of El Dorado, Mr. Charles 
Keeler discloses a vivid appreciation of the 
beauties and wonders of the Pacific slope, 
and not less a noble sympathy with the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of the present time. 
In many of his poems his thought finds ex- 
pression in forms of verse and phrase that 
leave little to desire. There is everywhere 
a profound sentiment for natural scenery; 
and, when the ethical note is sounded, it is 
always pure and high. The attempt to ver- 
sify the nature-myths of California is less 
successful than the simpler poems. 

The Collected Poems of Arthur Peterson, 
U.S.N. (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 
& Co.), are an impressive testimony to the 
persistence of the poetic nature under circum- 
stances that would not appear to be particu- 
larly favorable to it. In some of Mr. Peter- 
son’s poems the personal note sounds with 
great clearness, and we can easily conceive 
that these poems gave much pleasure to the 
persons for whom they were written. Every- 
where the sentiment is sweet and wholesome. 
‘*The Songs of New Sweden,’’ which consti- 
tute a considerable part of the entire collec- 
tion, make their principal appeal to those 
who cherish the traditions of the early Swed- 
ish settlements on the eastern banks of the 
Delaware. ; 

Mr. Edwy Wells Foster’s Man; The Story 
of his Advent, Life, and Development in the 
Earth-world, and his Continued Life and 
Progression in the Spirit-world (Boston: 
Cupples & Schoenhof), is highly creditable 
to the serious purpose and unflinching courage 
of the author. ‘‘One world at a time,’’ said 
Thoreau; but Mr. Foster prefers a wider in- 
clusion for his epical retrospect and proph- 
ecy. He is to be congratulated on so large 
a view and such a liberal apprehension of the 
significance of man’s mundane life and that 
which is in store for him beyond the grave. 
Generally, the material has proved intractable 
for the ends of poetry in Mr. Foster’s hands, 
His epic could hardly be more prosaic if it 
had been written in the frankest prose. 
Where we have such lines as 
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‘Tt must then be remembered, ’’ etc., 


it is evident that we are reading prose, not 
poetry. Indeed, we are inclining to think 
that the prosaic character of Mr. Foster’s 
thought has been exaggerated rather than 
diminished by his couching it in metrical 
form. 


THE Last REFuGE. By Henry B, Fuller. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. Aldrich has assured us that poets are 
grievously wronged, 

‘*Tf your own soul does not bring 

To their high imagining 
As much beauty as they sing’’ ; 
and Mr. Fuller’s books make a similar de- 
mand on his readers. This delicate, fanci- 
ful treatment of a charming theme is not for 
those who wish to tear the heart out of a 
book, and hasten from incident to climax. 
It is a gently whimsical tale of a group of 
people who have come to find life a dog- 
eared, thumb-marked, much behandled vol- 
ume, the few remaining pages of which seem 
hardly worth the turning. They seek Sicily 
asa ‘‘last refuge’’ for the beauty and joy 
they have somehow missed. The chief figure 
of the story, however, is a young man who 
has been chosen by the disillusioned Freiherr 
as his companion, in the hope that his 
abounding interest in the world and in life 
might supplement his own distaste. The 
author’s refined philosophy, analysis of mo- 
tive, and study of character make this a 
book for the few rather than the many. It 
contains charming descriptions of Rome and 
Sicily. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. With Fifty-three II- 
lustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Being Such Extracts from the Com- 
monplace Book of Penelope Hamilton as re- 
lates her Experiences in Scotland. With 
Fifty-five Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Two volumes. In box, $4. 

These two volumes consist of sketches first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly. A third 
series of experiences in Ireland begins in the 
current number. The first two are now offered 
in a beautiful holiday edition. These viva- 
cious sketches of travel and sojourning in 
England and Scotland are so composed as to 
produce the effect of novels. Two matches 
have been made already, and in the first 
chapter of the new series another one casts 
its shadow before. As holiday books, these 
records of wise observation and innocent 
mirth ought to make ‘‘this unintelligible 
world’’ of ours a more cheerful place to live 
in and to travel in. 


THE IsLE oF UNREST. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.—The author of With Edged Tools and 
The Sowers fully maintains his high reputa- 
tion in the new novel, a vivid, picturesque 
tale of love, war, and politics. The action 
occurs in the island of Corsica, rightly termed 
an isle of unrest, and in Southern France. 
The time is that of the years immediately 
preceding, and during the Franco-Prussian 
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War. Mr. Merriman practises a fine restraint 
of style. However tragic the situation be- 
comes, there is apparently no striving for 
effect; and the sequence of events appears 
natural, even inevitable. Mr. Merriman’s 
characters stand out in memory with remark- 
able individuality, and his narrative is al- 
ways well sustained; but perhaps the most 
unusual feature of his work is his success in 
investing each novel with the proper atmo- 
sphere of the locality in which it is placed. 
The book is to be reckoned among the best 
of the new novels. 


IN THE SWEETNESS OF CHILDHOOD. Se- 
lected by Grace Hartshorne. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.50.—This collection is in- 
tended to include the best available poems on 
the subject of childhood, leaving out a few 
of those best known in favor of others less 
familiar, though perhaps equally deserving 
remembrance. Only seven of the eighty-five 
contributors whose names are known are rep- 
resented by more than one poem each; and, 
of these seven, only Tennyson and Mrs, 
Sangster have as many as three. This gives 
variety to the manner and treatment of the 
poems, if not to the general theme, which, 
however, includes expressions of delight in 
the little ones, tender thoughts and reflec- 
tions, memories of distant childhood, and 
sorrow for child faces vanished. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is found in the 
sixteen full-page illustrations, which consist 
of mother and child photographs from paint- 
ings by modern artists. 


HEAVEN’s Distant Lamps. Arranged by 
Anna E. Mack. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.—Miss Mack is the compiler of the 
collection of love poems entitled Because J 
Love You; and her anthology of comfort, 
trust, and hope, has the same popular quali- 
ties that distinguished the earlier collection. 
She has chosen her title from Longfellow’s 
well-known Jines, — 


‘*What seem to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. ’’ 


It is a pity that the lines are quoted wrongly 
on the title-page, and that the mistake is re- 
peated on page 25, where the poem is given 
in full. The poems are arranged in thirteen 
divisions, each prefaced by a short quotation 
which gives the keynote of the section, 
One hundred and forty-three poets are repre- 
sented, nearly all bringing a message of good 
cheer out from the heart of sorrow and pain. 


THE Sun Marp. A Story of Fort Dear- 
born. By Evelyn Raymond. New York: 
E. P. Dutton& Co. $1.50.—Miss Raymond’s 
annual story for young people is more ambi- 
tious in design this year than usual, but not 
more successful in accomplishment. It is the 
story of a little girl picked up by the Indians, 
who grew to a noble, beneficent womanhood, 
despite early dangers and strange experiences. 
It is intended to be in some sense an allegory 
of the city of Chicago, which has grown from 
insignificant beginnings into ‘‘a grandeur 
which has made it unique.’? Discourage- 


ments and seeming ruin develop courage, — 
sympathy, and will; and the glory of the city 


is still the glory of youth. It is safe to say 
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that readers would not have discovered the 
allegory for themselves. The picture of the 
golden-haired, sunny-hearted child among the 
Indians is rather effectively drawn. 


O_p LANDMARKS AND Historic PERSON- 
AGEs OF Boston. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50.—After serving a useful purpose for 
more than a quarter of a century, this book 
justifies the issuing of a new edition, revised 
and enlarged. New matter has been intro- 
duced, and many valuable pictures have been 
added. As now completed, the book must 
remain a standard authority for students, and 
especially for the pilgrims who would study 
the localities and antiquities of Boston. In 
the march of improvement the old landmarks 
are swept away, pulled down, dug up, and in 
other ways obliterated. Mr. Drake has pre- 
served the traditions, the records, and the 
illustrations which make the old times live 
again. The style and the matter are so in- 
teresting that, opened at any page, one finds 
attractive reading, which tempts to further 
investigation. 


' BETWEEN BOER AND Briton. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
This is another illustration of Mr. Strate- 
meyer’s readiness in writing books. One of 
his new books for boys takes the young hero 
through the Chinese troubles, and this one is 
up to date in the South African contest. It 
is not, however, wholly a tale of war; and it 
is all the better on that account. Nor does 
it take a too partisan view of the struggle, 
ascribing all the good qualities to one side. 
Instead, it gives a view of life as it is to- 
day on the ostrich and cattle farms of South 
Africa, and at the immense mines of Johan- 
nesberg, not less interesting than the more 
stirring accounts of the war movements in 
and around Ladysmith, at Kimberley, near 
Mafeking, and during the march of Lord 
Roberts to Pretoria. Mr. Stratemeyer has 
written no better book than this. 


THE Son oF CARLEYCROFT. By Theodore 
Burt Sayre. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. Sayre has written a lively ro- 
mance, which certainly deserves the pub- 
lishers’ adjective, ‘‘rattling,’’ and seems 
especially well adapted to dramatic represen- 
tation. There is naturally plenty of life, 
action, and sword-play in a stirring story told 
by one of Prince Rupert’s “captains; and its 
extravagance accords not ill with times like 
those of Charles II., when Lady Castlemaine 
rode by night to meet her highwayman lover, 
and the king of England followed with the 
Duke of Buckingham, to discover his rival. 
Mistress Charity’s saucy wit and girlish dar- 
ing will be effective on the boards when the 
play is staged; and the wine-loving, care- 
free gallants, with their gay recklessness, are 
a picturesque set in a book, now that their 
time has passed. 


' YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. By James 
T. Fields. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.50.—This new edition of 
a well-known work will easily take its place 
in the front ranks of holiday books. As 
everybody knows, this author was one of the 
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most eminent of New England publishers, who 
was the helper and personal friend of the 
authors with whom he dealt. He knew how 
to appreciate genius before it had made its 
record, and dared to trust it to justify itself, 
if only he furnished the opportunity. Some 
of our younger readers may need to be told 
that these sketches relate to Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 
and Barry Cornwall, and that in them they 
will find better views of these persons than 
they are likely to get so easily in any other 
way. The copyright has passed from Annie 
Fields to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


For MY MusIcaL FRIEND. By Aubertine 
Woodward Moore. New York: The Dodge 
‘Publishing Company. {1.25.—Mrs. Moore 
is herself an accomplished musician; and 
this series of essays is the result of her long 
years of study, observation, and reflection. 
Her purpose is to indicate how the rational 
methods applied in other branches of study 
may be used to advantage in musical instruc- 
tion, avoiding waste of time and effort, and 
giving music its rightful place in the home. 
She discusses practical questions, such as 
touch and tone, when to begin, sight-reading, 
and memorizing; but she also enters the 
wider field of musical history and develop- 
ment and individual adaptation to the high 
demands of the art. The book may be had 
in full suede binding, boxed, if desired. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—This 
typical French romance relates the adventures 
of a young Gascon gentleman, an officer in 
the army sent by Louis Quatorze to assist the 
Austrians at the time of the Turkish inva- 
sion. Surprising revelations and stirring in- 
cidents succeed one another with bewildering 
rapidity. The more dangerous an adventure, 
the better it pleases the hero and his friends; 
while no plot is too wicked, no chance too 
desperate, for the villains who conspire 
against them. The interest of the story is 
almost wholly that of incident, and there is 
a wealth of invention displayed before one 
arrives at the triumphant conclusion. The 
author was a contemporary of Dumas. The 
name of the translator is not given. 


THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT. By G, Waldo 
Browne. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
In ten chapters, supplemented by eighty full- 
page illustrations, Mr. Browne has described 
the natural characteristics, the history, the 
present conditions, and the people of the 
Philippine Islands, making a book adapted 
to satisfy popular interest in our new posses- 
sions, and giving considerable information. 
Only in the last chapter is reference made to 
the events that have happened since April, 
1898. The account is written in an easy, 
entertaining style, varied by occasional anec- 
dote; and the illustrations include pictures 
of the natives, their houses, streets, bridges, 
schools, etc., besides pictures of leading 
United States officers associated with the 
islands. 


A WuirE GuARD TO SATAN. By Alice 
Maud Ewell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Co. $1.25.—The unusual title of this book 
comes from an incident of Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia in 1676, when Gen. Bacon re- 
sorted to the strange expedient of bringing 
together the ladies of the neighborhood where 
he was encamped, and placing them on top 
of the earthworks, sure that their husbands 
and relations on the governor’s side would 
never run the risk of injuring them by their 
shots. Two or three romances aré woven 
into the general story. The careful assump- 
tion of the speech of the times gives the 
story a certain quaintness, and the book is 
quietly interesting as a transcript of past 
events rather than dramatic or lifelike. 


A BicycLe oF CatTruHay. By Frank R. 
Stockton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1. 50.—‘‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay’’ is a conviction heartily in- 
dorsed by Mr. Stockton’s young schoolmaster, 
whose romantic tendencies and general will- 
ingness to help other people led him into 
various experiences, unsatisfactory on the 
whole, to the hero himself, but entertaining 
in the narration. The story, which has been 
running as a serial in one of the monthly 
magazines, is told with that mild seriousness 
and careful attention to detail which adds a 
characteristic effect to Mr. Stockton’s humor. 
The bicyclist deserves all the friends he 
makes in Cathay, and the reader applauds 
the general good sense of his conclusions. 


In STORYLAND. Edited and arranged by 
Alfred J. Fuller. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.—Some of the most popular Eng- 
lish writers for young people have contributed 
short stories in prose or verse to this book 
for children, which is published in London 
by Emest Nister. George Henty tells ‘‘How 
a Drummer-boy saved a Regiment,’’ a story 
of the days before Waterloo. Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has a story for girls, written with her 
usual understanding of a small girl’s tempta- 
tions and moods. George Manville Fenn 
and others hold up standards of courage and 
honor for English boys; and Evelyn Everett- 
Green, F, E. Weatherly, and other well-known 
names are also among the list of writers. The 
book is fully illustrated. 


LULLABY AND Baxsy Sones. Collected by 
Adelaide L. J. Gosset. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50.—Not for the little 
ones themselves, but for their mothers, has 
the compiler collected these gems of cradle 
songs, a surprising proportion of which, 
though not new, are yet unfamiliar. They 


Beautify the 


hand 


The Duchesse Glove 


Is of that peculiar elasticity which causes a glove 
to settle down smoothly on the hand into perfect 
and lasting shape. A multitude of delighted 
patrons attest its worth. 


Clasps, $1.50. Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 
CHANDLER & CO., Boston Agents 
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are not the rhyming jingles that are supposed 
to please a baby’s fancy, but tender, thought- 
ful lullabys for the most part, fit to be 
crooned by a mother in the twilight hour, 
when the baby nestles close, and the little 
head droops. One or two are sad, as Henry 
Kirke White’s and one by James Hogg; and 
several suggest other times and other customs 
than our own. But they all confess the power 
of babyhood and the blessedness of mother- 
love. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OpyssEusS. Retold 
in English by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, 
and F. M. Stawell. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.—The aim of the editors of this Odysseus 
in miniature is excellent, and the result good. 
The story has with great skill been condensed, 
and adapted to the uses of children. The boy 
who becomes familiar with it in this form 


will find, when he reads Homer in the origi- 


nal, that his primer was, so far as it went, a 
literal translation; and he will be all the 
more eager to master his Greek because of 
the pleasant associations with the story, as it 
was retold for him in English. The best 
literature is none too good for children. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD, AND OTHER 
Ways. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston: 
Pilot Publishing Company. $1.—Miss Con- 
way is better known as a writer of poems, 
essays, and sketches of travel than as a writer 
of fiction. Her heroine is a young artist of 
fine character, who is cruelly misunderstood 
by her acquaintances, and in the end nearly 
done to death by slanderous tongues. We 
should be most unwilling to believe that such 
scandal-loving dames as are here pictured 
are common in society; but it is well that all 
forms of careless gossip be rebuked, and Miss 
Conway has done this with warmth of indig- 
nation for the wrong-doers and generous sym- 
pathy for the victims. 


THE LITTLE DREAMER’S ADVENTURE. By 
Frank S. Child. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—Mr. Child continues his story of the 
house with the sixty closets, which supplied 
the setting for a Christmas story of a year 
ago, and brings the same children into this 
New Year’s tale. The children agree to 
make a calendar. A meeting of the days is 
called, and Anna Domino takes the chair. 
All the days of the year appear, or all the 
days that can be named; and very strange 
things happen, such as can only occur in 
dreamland or dream stories. The confusion 
grows wearisome; and it is doubtful if chil- 
dren would appreciate the puns or find the 
quips of speech amusing. 


JIMMIE AND Lucy AND ALL. By Sophie 
May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 
**Little Prudy’’ and ‘‘Dotty Dimple’’ and 
‘*Flaxie Frizzle’’? assured a welcome long 
ago for all their captivating successors, 
These original bits of humanity, with their 
friendships and modest ambitions and realis- 
tic adventures, are doubtless as interesting to 
small children now-as were their mothers a 
generation ago, The story tells of a happy 
summer spent in the mountains of Southern 
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California. The wholesome tone of Sophie 
May’s stories may not be appreciated by her 
small readers, but it will influence them none 
the less. 


A TAR OF THE OLD ScHoor. By F. H. 
Costello, author of Master Ardick, Buccaneer, 
etc. Illustrated by W. G. Wood. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.50.—The scenes of 
this story are laid in Tripoli and other places 
afloat and ashore, in the days of the Barbary 
pirates and the War of 1812. The author 
seems to us not to be a past master in the 
use of nautical lingo; but he sets the stage 
with sufficient realism, and makes the decks 
run with gore enough to satisfy the craving 
of the most tender-hearted reader. Decatur, 
Bainbridge, Preble, and other American cap- 
tains are brought on to illustrate a chapter of 
history highly creditable to our government. 


MoTHER WILD GOoosE, AND HER WILD 
BEAST SHOw. Verse and Pictures by L. J. 
Bridgman. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Com- 
pany. $1.25.—These nonsense rhymes about 
animals are accompanied by grotesque pict- 
ures, printed on large pages, in gay colors. 
Some of the verses are fashioned after famil- 
iar ‘‘Mother Goose’’ models. Of the others 
the following are fair examples :— ; 


** «Don’t play with boys!’ Dame Lizard said, 
‘They’re such unpleasant creatures! 
They’re so unfinished as to tails 
And scales and other features!’ ’’ 


Rita. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. Mrs. Richards’s 
stories about the three Margarets are deserv- 
edly popular; and the new volume, which 
gives the adventures of the Cuban cousin, is 
quite as well written and interesting as those 
which tell of sweet, dignified Margaret or 
blithe, impulsive Peggy. Rita is intense, 
dramatic, imprudent; but her courage is gen- 
uine, and her instincts true. The contrast 
between the quiet Fernley life and the tu- 
multuous scenes of Cuban uprisings gives 
variety to the series. 


THE Boozsoo Book. By Gertrude Smith, 
Illustrations by C. F. Relyea and Frank T. 
Merrill. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 75 
cents,—The children may or may not know 
what is good for them, but they certainly 
know what they like. And, to the astonish- 
ment of their elders, Zhe Arabella and 
Araminta Stories were exactly the things 
they liked. Those who declared that the 
stories were idiotic were obliged to confess 
that they were harmless, at Jeast. Zhe Booboo 
Book is by the same author, and will have its 
great constituency of the same kind. 


Boy Donatp. By Penn Shirley. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. —The small readers 
of the ‘‘Miss Weezy Stories’’ will enjoy this 
account of the little four-year-old brother, 
who manages to fall out of scrapes almost, 
not quite, as easily as he falls in, and whose 
good times help make the good times of 
other people. Besides the children the 
characters include a wise parrot and a mis- 
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chievous monkey. There is a little mystery 
running through several of the chapters, 
which is satisfactorily explained before the 
close. 


Fun AND Fro.uic. By Louis Wain and 
Clifton Bingham. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50.—Neither the rhymes nor the 
illustrations of this book about cats are of a 
very high order, but it is probable that they 
will fulfil their purpose of amusing many 
small children, They show the adventures 
of all sorts and conditions of cats, playing 
pranks, catching mice, enjoying society, or 
suffering feline misfortunes. It is a regular 
pussy show, and indicates at least much in- 
ventive talent. 


FATHER Tuck’s ANNUAL, Stories and 
Poems, etc., by Nora Hopper, E. Nesbit, 
Clifton Bingham, M. A. Hoyer, etc. TIllus- 
trated by Louis Wain, M. Bowley, H. Cow- 
ham, Helena Maguire, etc. Edited by Edric 
Vredenburg. New York: Raphael Tuck & 
Sons, Limited. —This is a collection of verses, 
songs, and stories of excellent quality, set off 
by pictures in black and white and colors. 
The combination makes an attractive gift- 
book for the season. 


Macic Moments. Verses by Clifton Bing- 
ham. Pen-and-ink Illustrations by Florence 
Hardy. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.—With verses that are fairly good and 
drawings that are attractive, we have a bit of 
legerdemain which will be the delight of 
little children. Seven full-page colored pict- 
ures are so compounded that the pulling of 
a string makes a dissolving view, and brings 
to the front a new illustration of the text. 


Merry Foix. A Book for the Children’s 
Playtime. Illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— 
These are stories with morals. They relate 
to the pleasures and duties of childhood, and 
teach the simple virtues with intent to win 
the consent of the little ones, and lead them 
to willing obedience. With many other illus- 
trations, there are fourteen full-page colored 
pictures ‘‘printed in Bavaria.’’ 


AGUINALDO’s HosTacr. By H. Irving 
Hancock. Bostone Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Mr. Hancock is a war correspondent who 
has utilized in this sensational book for boys 
his knowledge of the Philippine Islands and 
the recent war movements there. He narrates 
the adventures of a young American in Ma- 
nila, decoyed into the Filipino lines by a 
German trader, whose enmity he has incurred 
in a good cause. 


Grimms’ Fairy TALEs, Illustrated by E. J. 


Andrews and S. Jacobs. Edited by Edric — 


Vredenburg. New York: Raphael Tuck & 
Sons, Limited.—A selection from Grimms’ 
Tales needs no introduction, nor do Tuck’s 
pictures. The two together will give delight 
to the little ones, who are happy enough to 
receive them. There are eight full-page col- 
ored illustrations. + ewe Ae 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Boston agency of D. Appleton & Co. 
has been reorganized. The house, having 
paid one hundred cents on the dollar, is now 
conducting the business on new and broader 
lines; and there is no doubt that they will 
give to the public in the future, as they have 
in the past, many important works in science, 
education, and other branches of literature. 


The Christian Register 


The Boston department is in charge of Will- 
iam J. Crowley at 156 Tremont Street. 


A Discovered Country is a pleasant and un- 
pretentious story of South Carolina, which 
tells how a Southern girl, burdened by the 
misfortunes that the war inflicted on her 
family and on her beloved State, was gradu- 
ally brought to acknowledge a larger patriot- 
ism, and drape the flag of an undivided 
Union with the bonny blue banner that hung 
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above her mantel. The book is written by 
Mary Hall Leonard, and published by the 
Editor Publishing Company of St. Louis. 


Heath’s ‘‘Home and School Classics’’ is 
a series of best books for the young, chosen 
from a wide range of literature, and edited 
by prominent men and women, whose judg- 
ment may be trusted, as Edward Everett 
Hale, George H. Browne, Charles F. Dole, 
Mrs. Phelps Ward, Charles Welsh, ‘and others, 


Christmas Present 
_TO GIVE A MAN 


The Young Man and the World 


And other papers—a new paper-covered book, containing the following articles 
which were recently printed in The Saturday Evening Post, which 
created such a demand that back numbers were bought by the thousands 
by employers to give to young men. 


This Book Sent Free 


The Saturday Evening Post, a superbly printed and illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 
circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The papers in this little book are: 


Does a College Education Pay? 


By Grover Cleveland 


Former President of the United States 


The Young Man and the World 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Poverty No Bar to a Public Career 


By John J. Ingalls 


Former United States Senator from Kansas 


Getting and Keeping a Business Position 


By Robert C. Ogden 


New York Partner of John Wanamaker 


The Making of a Railroad Man 


By J. T. Harahan 


General Manager of the Ilinois 


Central Railroad 


To any one sending Twenty-five Cents 
for a three months’ trial subscription to 
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Among the earlier numbers of the series are: | 


The Tempest, somewhat abridged to fit it to 
readers of twelve or fifteen years; Frances 
Browne’s Wonderful Chair; Mrs. Ewing’s 
Jackanapes; selections from Hamerton’s Chap- 
ters on Animals; and Goody Two-Shoes, edited 
by Charles Welsh, and printed with illustra- 
tions after the original edition of 1765. The 
texts of the books in the series are complete, 
with only such changes as are necessary to fit 
them for home and school reading. The sep- 
arate numbers may be had in paper, at 10 and 
15 cents each, or in cloth for 25 cents. 


Three recent numbers of Mr. Mosher’s 
Bibelot call for a word of liberal admiration. 
For September came William Morris’s 
‘*Svend and his Brothers,’’ one of his ro- 
mances of ‘‘No-Man’s-Land,’’ which sug- 
gests that Mr. Mosher’s liking for this kind 
of thing is possibly a defect of his most 
characteristic quality. For October we have 
Arthur Symons’s exquisite study of Ernest 
Dowson, a young Englishman of delicate but 
limited genius and deplorable character, en- 
vious of the excesses of Poe and De Musset, 
and emulating them to the best of his ability, 
but only a kind of namby-pamby sinner at 
the worst. Asa poet, a few ideas engrossed 
him; and he gave them beautiful expression. 
Mr. Symons has sketched his life with gen- 
erous sympathy and faultless taste. For No- 
vember we have Vernon Lee’s ‘‘Old Italian 
Gardens,’’ a warm, delicious treatment of a 
theme inviting just that fond caress which we 
had every reason to expect from the author 
of Luphorion. 


L. C. Page & Co. are publishing a series 
of books entitled ‘‘The Day’s Work Series, ’’ 
which includes a number of thoughtful essays, 
intended to stimulate thought on serious so- 
cial questions. In Making the Most of Social 
Opportunities, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead recog- 
nizes the increasing craving for social inter- 
course, and considers the best means of satis- 
fying and developing it. Lyman Abbott 
writes on Why go to Church ? and emphasizes 
the permanence of the religious needs of man 
and the truth that the minister’s prime object 
should be ‘‘the promotion of life.’’ Mow, 
by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, is a practical 
sermon upon making the most of time. 
Arthur P. Stanley’s exposition of the ele- 
ments included in Our Common Christianity 
shows that there are certain inward principles 
that lie behind all the facts, institutions, and 
history of Christianity, and which are the 
encouragement and hope of all sects. W. E. 
Love’s Graven on the Tables is a story written 
on the text, ‘‘He that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.’’ Emerson’s essay 
on Self-reliance is fitly included in the series, 
The books are inexpensive. (35 cents.) 


Among those books which seem especially 
appropriate for Christmas gifts on account of 
delicate binding, generous illustration, and 
general daintiness of form, are the volumes 
of ‘*‘The Music Lovers’ Series,’’ published 
by L. C. Page & Co. Two new volumes have 
been recently added to the set,—Famous 
Pianists, by Henry C. Lahee, which gives a 
record of the best pianoforte players, who 
have also made a reputation as travelling vir- 
tuosi, and Contemporary American Composers, 
by Robert Hughes, M.A. Mr. Hughes has 
made a study of the music of this country, its 
present conditions, and its future, together 
with critical estimates, and biographies of 
the principal living composers. The book 
includes portraits, fac-simile musical auto- 
graphs, and even compositions. A third new 
book, from the same publishers, and similar 
to these in outward appearance, is Prima 
Donnas and Soubrettes, by Lewis C. Strang. 
The author has given a representative, if not 
a complete, list of the leading light-opera 
and musical-comedy singers in America, 
varying the accounts of their lives with anec- 
dote and criticism, 
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NEW BOOKS 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


By JoHN Fiske. J//ustrated Edition. Containing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary 
Views, Prints, and other Historic Material. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, $12.50. Large Paper 
L£dition, limited to 250 copies, printed on English hand-made paper, 2 vols., large 8vo, $16.00, 
net. 

These volumes, which are of a very high order of value and interest, are profusely illustrated 
with superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, fac- 
similes, etc. They are very handsome books, suitable for Holiday gifts. 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: THE CENTRAL FIG- 
URE OF THE NAVY UNDER SAIL 


By Ira N. Hot is, Professor of Engineering at Harvard University. With many Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Professor Hollis, who is peculiarly competent, here tells the story of the famous Constitution 
(“Old Ironsides”) and of the great events which made her the leading figure of the United States 
navy until the introduction of iron in construction and steam as motive power. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting story, fully illustrated, and continued by Lieutenant Bennett in “The Monitor and 
the Navy under Steam.” 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


A group of compact volumes showing History in the making, through the Lives of Leaders in 
the State, the Army or Navy, the Church, Letters, Science, Invention, Art, Industry, Exploration, 
Pioneering, or others of the various fields of human activity. 


NOW READY: 
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ANDREW JACKSON 


By WILLIAM GarroTtT Brown. 


JAMES B. EADS, 
The famous Civil Engineer. By Louis How. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By Pau. E. More. 


Strong, compact, effective accounts of the careers of these notable Americans. Each 16mo, 
with photogravure portrait, 75 cents; School Edition, with half-tone portrait, 50 cents, et. 


FACT AND FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By JosEPH JASTROW, Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This book reflects the professional and the popular interest in the study of the operations and 
manifestations of the human mind. It states current misconceptions of the evidence and argu- 
ments for supernormal forms of mental activity, presents these in their true relations to a scientific 
Psychology, and interprets in a rational and intelligible manner those phenomena which are re- 
garded as evidence of the supernormal. It is a book of uncommon value for all who are interested 
in psychological studies. 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES 


By HELEN R. ALBEE. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

The playground and home of the ‘‘ Playmates” were on a hilltop near Mt. Chocorua. Mrs. 
Albee describes the country, the work and its romance, and the interesting industry developed ; 
while a genial philosophy and a bright style make her book quite delightful. 


THE AGE OF FAITH 


By Amory H. BRADFoRD, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Bradford, who is a wise optimist, regards the present as an age of faith. In this book he 
offers a practical interpretation of the Fatherhood of God. The tone of it is clear, reasonable, 
and hopeful; and it is written in an effective and agreeable style. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 


By MILICENT W. SHINN. 12mo, $1.50. 


An important contribution to Child-study. Miss Shinn reports her minute observations of 
her niece during the baby’s first year. These cover the development of sensation and conscious- 
ness, of motion and intelligence, of sight and hearing and speech, of voluntary motion, and much 
besides. Miss Shinn’s uncommon familiarity with children and with psychology lends special 
value and attraction to her book. 


i 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, ‘MIFFLIN & CO.,— = = 
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_ A bewildering variety of calendars, book- 
lets, and Christmas cards comes from the firm 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons Company, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. They are examples of 
high-class lithography, apt illustrations, and 
appropriate text. One of the largest of the 
calendars is the A/ma Mater, wherein Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and the 
Universities of Pennsylvania and Chicago 
share the honors. Views from the colleges 
are given; and the pretty girl, who forms the 
centre of attraction 1n each picture, is appro- 
priately dressed in college colors. Zhe Glory 
of the Year contains six artistic arrangements 
of flowers, each supplemented by a small 
landscape. Grecian Graces is one of the 
prettiest, and affords opportunity for graceful 
designs and delicate coloring. Somewhat 
smaller in size come half a dozen calendars, 
with fascinating child figures. A Longfellow 
calendar includes quotations from the poet. 
Among the dainty booklets are two with se- 
lections from Tennyson and Longfellow re- 
spectively, and others with places for memo- 
randa of various sorts. Besides all these is 
a countless number of dainty cards, some 
bound in celluloid, some in silk, others with 
chased Grecian figures or artistic photographs, 
and including those suitable for all tastes. 


Books Received. 


From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Boy Duck Hunters. By Frank E. Kellogg. $1.50. 
Little Folks’ Illustrated Annual. $1.25. 
Rita. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25. 
The Substitute Quarterback. By Eustace Williams. $1.25. 


Traveller Tales in South Africa. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


Uncle Terry. By Charles Clark Munn. 
True to Himself. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
On to Pekin. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.25. 
Plain Instruction in Hypnotism and Mesmerism. By 
A. E. Carpenter. 75 cents. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
The Glory and Sorrow of Norwich. By M. M., Blake. 


1.50. 
Shakespeare in Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. $2.00. 
‘The Young Gun-bearer. By G. Waldo Browne. $1.00. 
The Little Colonel’s House Party. By Annie Fellows 
Johnston. $1.00. 
Punchinello. By Florence Stuart. $1.50. 
Winifred. By S. Baring-Gould. $1.50. 
Dauntless. By Ewan Mariin. $1.50. | 
Prima Donnas and Soubrettes. By Lewis C. Strang. $1.50. 


Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday. By Henry C. 
Lahee. $1.50. : 
Soutemiborary American Composers. By Rupert Hughes, 
1.50. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Story of the Soldier. <4 George A. Forsyth. $1.50. 
David Harum. Illustrated Edition. By Edward Noyes 


Westcott. $2.00. 
In the Days of Jefferson. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


$1.50. 
Reuben James, a Hero of the Forecastle. By Cyrus 


Townsend Brady. $1.00. 

F or the Honor of the School. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
1.50. 

Qutiines of Social Economics. By George Gunton and 

* Hayes Robbins. 

The Art of Writing English. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
1.50. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Vesty of the Basins. By Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 


The Story of Nineteenth Century Science. By Henry 
Smith Williams. $2.50. ee 

Literary Friends and Acquaintances. By William Dean 
Howells. $2.50 


har Roggie and Reggie Stories. By Gertrude Smith. 
1.50. 

From G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Salammbé, the Maid of Carthage. By Zenaide A. 


Ragozin, 
The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


From Philip Green, London. 
Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. 
A: Brooke. One shilling. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


The Heayenly Hymn. Sacred song for low voice. By 
Frank i Moi Arranged by George B Nevin. 
Thoughts of Home. For the piano. By G. Bonaldi. 
Love’s Lullaby. Song for medium voice. ad Vite May 
Under the cg a Tree. Song for high voice. By 
usch, 
Ane Afternoon Shower. For the piano. By Bertram C. 
*s Conquest. Song for high voice. By August W. 
offmann. ‘ ‘ ’ 
Sweet and Low. Song for high voice. By Nicholas 
1  dittle Darling. Song for medium voice. By Au- 
Side H vt! id 


. Ho 4 
A‘ Blooniigh Dance. For the piano. By Bertram C. 
enry, 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Ways of the Ant, 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


If wheat-stalks waving in the breeze 
Towered above you like tall trees, 


If every sand-grain seemed a huge stone, 
Should you go walking all alone? 


If winged creatures that did not love you 
Shadowed like thunder-clouds above you, 


If many a creeping thing should hate you 
So that it casually came and ate you, 


Should you keep steadily at your work, 
Or should you hide from the sun and shirk? 


Every one’s shadowed by things above him, 
Some that hate him (and more that love him). 


Every one has his enemies, 
Though not of water or earth or breeze. 


The worst lurk concealed in a corner apart 
Of one’s own little leathery human heart; 


And the tiniest of the tiny creatures 
Are not too small to be our teachers. 


For the Christian Register. 


Saltalino. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


The bright autumn leaves covered the ground. 
The golden sun shone down upon them, making 
it seem like fairyland. Indeed, thousands of 
small fairies, dressed in invisible gold gauze, 
began sliding up and down the sun rays, just as 
little girls and boys slide down the banisters, 
And they did such wonderful things, kicking 
their fairy feet and waving their fairy arms and 
laughing such bright clear laughter that it just 
became part of the day, and no one heard it at 
all. 

And there was one fairy boy who had always 
wanted to be a real boy, and belong to a circus 
and ride shiny white horses and fly from real 
trapezes. But, of course, he wasn’t and couldn’t 
be. So he put up with being the fairy athlete, 
and devised all sorts of aerial athletics every 
day, which he stumped all the other little fairies 
to do. And he was so active and gay that they 
named him Saltalino, which they made some- 
how or other from a Latin word meaning Zo 
jump. 

When they named him this, he was very sorry; 
for he said he would rather be called Trapezetto 
than anything else in the world, for of all things 
he loved trapezes best. And he used to fly 
from one sunbeam to another, on and on, until 
it seemed as if he had flown from every beam 
that ever shone. And he never had a fall, but 
always landed on a beautiful soft bed of sun- 
shine—until one day. And this was the lovely 
day that the golden leaves fell. 

Saltalino had been riding make-believe horses 
—which were neither more nor less than white- 
winged butterflies held in check by sonie fine 
spun cobweb—all the morning. And he had 
ridden so far and breathed so much air that he 
began to get a trifle drowsy. His head began to 
nod and his hand slackened its hold on the reins, 
and he grew so very sleepy that he did not 
notice just where he was going. 

Then he saw something shining beneath him; 
and he thought to himself, “I am tired of driv- 
ing, and I will spring off my chargers,’—he was 
riding four, as much at a time as possible, in 
imitation of Adam Forepaugh, of whom he had 
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heard,—“and jump over to that long stretch of 
sunshine. I can run through it for hours, and 
it will wake me up and quicken my drowsy 
limbs.” So he threw his reins over the butter- 
flies’ backs, and with half-shut eyes jumped into 
the shiny place. 

The butterflies flew swiftly away as Saltalino 
jumped,—such a long, big jump that it seemed as 
if it would never end. “How very far it is to 
the sunshine patch!” murmured sleepy Saltalino, 
when suddenly he dropped somewhere,—some- 
where he had never been before; and, though it 
was a very bright place, he found it was neither 
so bright nor so soft as sunshine. 

As he was wondering where he could be, he 
heard a great noise, which sounded to him like 
thunder, “A great storm is coming,” thought 
little Saltalino, drawing his gauze cloak closer 
round him, “and I know not where I am. Oh 


‘| would that I had stayed in fairyland with all 


my fairy friends. My love of adventure has 
brought me to a pretty pass, alas!” And a fairy 
tear, which shone like a diamond-drop, fell from 
his sky-blue eye and ran down his dawn- 
kissed cheek. But with a gesture of disdain he 
brushed it away, remembering that, in whatever 
circumstances he was placed, it was beneath a 
fairy to be sad and hopeless. 

And following the sound of thunder there 
came voices very loud and large, but with a cheer- 
ful sound, and then more thunder. And, look- 
ing as far as he could see across the golden 
patch, Saltalino saw two very large figures, with 
brown and auburn curls on their heads and 
dressed in black velvet suits with large white 
ruffled collars at their throats. And they 
looked very much like large fairy giants; and 
they were running through the golden patch and 
kicking up parts of it and this was what made 
the rumbling noise that sounded like thunder to 
Saltalino, though you and I know that boys 
kicking autumn leaves really do not make quite 
so loud a noise as that. 

Though they were very large, their faces were 
so merry and sweet that Saltalino was not 
afraid; and he whispered to himself delightedly, 
“They must be Boys!” And, when he heard 
what they said, he was in perfect rapture; for 
the one with the brown curls said to the one 
with the auburn, “ Come along, Teddy, and don’t 
kick those leaves any more, or we shall be late at 
the circus.” Circus! They were friends, indeed. 
And, though the Boys could not see him, Salta- 
lino loved them already; for they cared for a cir- 
cus as much as he, and were going there. He 
would go, too. This was what he had longed 
for all his fairy life long, and now it had come at 
last. He would see a Real Trapeze Man, and 
would watch every motion, so as to do it just 
exactly like him for the fairies. 

He rushed after the Boys, who had passed him, 
and were getting nearer each step to the Dream 
of his Life. But, run as fast as he could, poor, 
little Saltalino could not overtake them; for 
fairies’ feet, beautiful as they are, are not so fast 
as Boys’. He ran until he was out of breath 
with no success; and, just as he wanted to cry 
again, he happened to think that he had put his 
swift slippers into his coat pocket just before 
starting out on his drive. So, sitting down on 
the leaf of an autumn daisy, he drew out a beau- 
tiful pair of shining slippers, which were made of 
quicksilver, and so took him over the ground so 
very fast that he overtook the Boys in just a 
second, and flew along beside them, though they 
did not see him at all. 

Finally, he saw a tremendous white thing 
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which we should call a tent; and, knowing it must 
be the circus tent, Saltalino ran on ahead to get 
the first wonderful glimpse, and only joined the 
Boys again when they reached the entrance 
door. There he found it was a great advantage 
to be a fairy, for the Boys had to stop and count 
out five round silver pieces before they were 
allowed to goin, while the man at the door never 
asked him for anything. “And there I stood 
right beside them,” said Saltalino, when he was 
telling the whole story to the other fairies after- 
ward, “and the Great Thing never asked me 
for anything. I’m sure I don’t understand why 
it was; but I was very thankful, for it would have 
been embarrassing for me, as I had nothing 
I could have given him that looked like the 
Boys’ gift except my swift slippers, which I 
“needed for the circus.” 

And so, after they had attended to the man at 
the door, the Boys went in, followed by Salta- 
lino, whose eyes grew as large and shining as 
the head of a pin when he saw all the beautiful 
things. On and on they walked in an almost 
endless circle it seemed to Saltalino; but he 
never felt weary an instant, and wanted it never 
to end. 

Such wonderful things they saw, — animals of 
all kinds, tremendous men in_ bottle-green 
clothes, who were shouting things. And there 
in the centre of a circle within the big circle was 
areal true trapeze. Saltalino knew it even be- 
fore the Boys said the name in chorus. 

Then they climbed up some very high benches, 
—so high that the Boys could hardly get there 
and Saltalino had to make use of his marvellous 
jumping capacity which he had learned in make- 
believe trapeze jumping. And, finally, they 
reached the topmost.seat, where they were to sit 
to watch the trapeze man. Saltalino took up 
hardly any room, so he easily sat in the space be- 
tween the boys; and, though they put their arms 
around each other’s necks and slapped each 
other’s knees when they were especially excited, 
they didn’t hurt him in the least and he was not 
at all afraid. How could he have any sensation 
save that of delight when the beautiful trapeze 
man, dressed from tip to toe in pale pink, came 
on to the platform, and made a sweeping bow 
preliminary to taking the flying leaps which 
ended in somersaults a long way off ? 

The three were simply in the seventh heaven, 
and the trapeze man kept going from the seventh 
to the eighth and the eighth to the ninth and 
landed almost anywhere. And at the end that 
beautiful bow once more, —a vision of fleeting 
pale pink,—and he was gone. “Oh,” cried 
Saltalino, “he is the most beautiful thing in the 
world!” The Boys looked at each other, and 
put their arms around each other’s necks, and 
each thought the other had said it, and then 
both together said, “ He is the most beautiful 
thing in the world!” 

And then came the ladies in chariots, and 
white horses and bright banners and blowing 
of trumpets —and all was over. Out into the 
crowd they went, Saltalino in his swift slippers 
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running ahead. And, as he hurried along, he 
heard some ladies talking together. “Whata 
sad life it is!” they said. “Think of those poor 
souls riding horses and jumping from trapezes 
“ And what 
could be more delightful?” asked Saltalino, 
wonderingly. 

But they did not hear him in the confusion. 
“Of course, they do something worth while, 
though. They make children happy,” said one. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and perhaps they are 
not so sad themselves as I have often fancied. 
And it surely looks like fairyland to the children. 
However, fairies must be happier, I’m sure,” she 
ended with a smile, 

“What! I happier than the beautiful trapeze 
man, —could that be possible?” thought Salta- 
lino. “But of course grown up real people 
must know.” To think that he was happier than 
the people he had always wished to be like! He 
would never be discontented again. How sorry 
he was for the poor beautiful trapeze man! 
How he wished he could make him happy! 

But now it was sunset, and the other fairies 
would be watching for their athlete. He 
must hurry home, and tell them all about every- 
thing. 

So he took off his swift slippers, and gave a 
leap, as much like the trapeze man as he could, 
onto a beautiful sunset sunbeam. “ What a 
happy day I’ve had!” he said, and slid up the 
beam, at the top of which he saw many little 
fairies waving to him. And he smiled so 
sweetly at them all that they all smiled back at 
him, — hundreds and thousands and millions of 
them. 

And the people down in the world stopped, 
and looked up at the lovely sunset. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Bug’s Thanksgiving. 


BY ELIZABETH CHALLIS ADAMS. 


I’m not a handsome bug. I’m just long and 
black and ordinary. I know that. And I over- 
hear a good many sneering remarks both con- 
cerning my looks and the standing of my family 
among other families of crawling things; but 
life is dear to me just the same, and, when I felt 
sticks falling on me as I stood on the brick fire- 
place, my heart stood still and all the life in me 
seemed to hold its breath. 

Soon, however, my heart started up again 
livelier than ever; and I knew I must get away 
somehow. By rushing wildly in every direction, 
I soon founda tiny hole, and was gliding through 
it, rejoicing over my escape, when I was horri- 
fied to feel a fierce heat which proved to come 
from blazing sticks that lined the hole. Wig- 
gling ahead as fast as I could, in spite of burnt 
feet and choking breath, I was soon on open 
bricks again, and was just daring to think of 
home, when a huge foot came against me with 
giant force and brushed me back into the deadly 
fire. During that flight through the air a de- 
spair filled my heart which I can never forget. 
Even now that feeling of oncoming death comes 
back to me in sickening waves. 

After a long time, it seemed to me, I had a 
sensation of waking up. I felt about me, and 
knew that I was on a wet stick. I could feel 
heat about me, but my feet were on wet wood. 
I couldn’t understand what had happened; but I 
knew that I had been stunned by a fall, and that 
I had fallen by chance on a safe spot among the 


burning sticks. How I lived until the fire was 
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over or how I had strength to get home I have | me that some boys had shot the gull a few days 
never known; but home I did get, and it never | before and broken its wing; and, as they were 


seemed half so precious before. ; f 


passing his house, he noticed the poor suffering 


I suppose that cruel foot would be angry | thing, and bought it. He bandaged the broken 


enough if it knew I didn’t die in the fire; and, by 
the way that brooms strike at me, I know that 
others wish me dead. But what do I care as long 
as I escape and get home to those who would 
have had no heart for Thanksgiving if that stick 
that I lighted on had not been wet? 


For the Christian Register. 


To the Lady in the Moon. 


BY EDITH WALLER. 


O lady moon, you are wondrous fair, 

With your up-turned chin and your streaming hair. 
Your face, lady moon, is sweet and true; 

And yet, lady moon, you’re a coquette, too, 
There’s a saucy turn to that chin of yours, 

There’s a laugh on those lips so full and sweet. 
Oh, why so metry, my lady fair? 

Is it the stars that you smile at there,— 

The little blinking, twinkling stars? 

Tell me, my lady fair. 


The Dog laughed. 


The proprietor of a Third Avenue store owns 
a little black kitten that cultivates a habit of 
squatting on its haunches, like a bear or a kan- 
garoo, and then sparring with its fore paws as if 
it had taken lessons from a pugilist. 

A gentlemen took into the store the other 
evening an enormous black dog, half Newfound- 
land, half collie, fat, good-natured, and intelli- 
gent, The tiny black kitten, instead of bolting 
at once for ‘shelter, retreated a few paces, sat 
erect on its hind legs, and “ put its fists” in an 
attitude of defiance. The contrast in size be- 
tween the two was intensely amusing. It re- 
minded one of Jack the Giant Killer preparing to 
demolish a giant. 

Slowly and without a sign of excitability the 
huge dog walked as far as his chain would allow 
him, and gazed intently at the kitten and its odd 
posture. Then, as the comicality of the situa- 
tion struck him, he turned his head and shoul- 
ders around to the spectators; and, if animal 
ever laughed in the world, that dog assuredly 
did so then and there. He neither barked nor 
growled, bnt indulged in a low chuckle, while 
eyes and mouth beamed with merriment.— Vew 
York Telegram. 


A Tame Gull. 


Vincent S. Stevens, in the Christian Advocate, 
says that birds do not become tame nearly so 
readily as most other animals, and then relates 
the story of an exception which he noticed when 
living in the coast country. 

Looking over my neighbor’s fence one day, I 
was surprised to see on his door-step these 
queer companions, a beautiful white sea-gull 


wing; and the gull, seeming to understand his 
kind intentions, became quite tame, and nestled 
its pretty head against his hand. 

Jones entertained me by showing how the gull 
usually took its meals. Bringing a plate of 
oysters and a fork, he called, “Goosey, goosey, 
goosey!” and the bird came running to him. 
Then he held out an oyster on the fork; and 
the gull seized it quickly with its yellow bill, and 
ate it as demurely as if oysters had been served 
to it in this way all its days. 

The oddest thing occurred one day when my 
neighbor gave the gull some small pieces of 
meat for dinner. He placed the meat on the 
ground near the gull; but the gull, espying a 
pan of water near by, took the meat piece by 
piece, and, walking over, dropped it into the 
water. Then, true to its nature, it began fishing 


for its dinner. 

It is my neighbor’s intention, as soon as the 
gull’s broken wing is healed, to take it back to 
its native ocean beach, and leave it there to re- 
join its wild companions. 
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Work and Contemplation. 


A woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 

A pleasant chant, ballad, or barcarole, 

She thinketh of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more than of her flax; and yet the reel 

Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 

With quick adjustment, provident control, 

The lines too subtly twisted to unroll 

Out to a perfect thread. I hence appeal 

To the dear Christian Church, that we may do 

Our Father’s business in these temples mirk 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent and strong; 

While thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 

Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our work 

The better for the sweetness of our song. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


China. 


What is happening in Pekin is precisely 
what might be expected. Eight or nine for- 
eign envoys, justly indignant with the treat- 
ment which they and theirs have received, 
are trying to come to an understanding with 
the representatives, if they may be called 
such, of the government of China, if there is 
any. What might have been expected has 
happened, I say; for it is that they do not 
get on rapidly themselves, and that they are 
already afraid that their decision will not 
meet with the unanimous approbation of the 
civilized world. Now the unanimous appro- 
bation of the civilized world is the object 
which must be attained. 

For the sake of such a contingency a pro- 
vision has been made by the civilized coun- 
tries of the world. It is for exactly such a 
condition of things that a certain congress 
which was held at The Hague made the req- 
uisite provisions. The machinery has never 
been tested. The pivots have hardly been 
oiled. But the machinery is there, every- 
thing is ready; and this occasion, larger than 
could have been conceived of two years ago, 
is an occasion on which the trial trip of the 
new engines may be made. First,—and this 
is something which even intelligent people 
do not choose to remember, even if they ever 
knew it, —the condition provides for a ‘‘com- 
mission of inquiry.’’ This commission might 
be called, and might sit as early as the 15th 
of December. It could hear testimony brought 
by anybody from any Hu Tong or Tu Hong 
in the world, or from any minister plenipo- 
tentiary and ambassador extraordinary in the 
world. Its business, under The Hague pro- 
gramme, is to find out the facts, to make its 
inquiries very promptly, and to state the 
facts in very short metre. The Hague Con- 
vention does not propose, in the future, to 
leave the facts with regard to international 
contests to the gossip of newspapers or the 
guesses of absentees. It proposes that a 
statement of the facts shall be laid before 
the world. 

Second, after this statement of facts has 
been made, The Hague Convention proposes 
a tribunal, not of envoys, however distin- 
guished, who have seen their brothers shot 
before them, who are mourning the butchery 
of their friends, but a tribunal of the most 
distinguished men of the world. It proposes 
that seven or nine or eleven or thirteen of 
these shall be chosen from a company of sev- 
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enty such persons, who have been named by 
twenty-six different States of Europe and 
America. It proposes that this tribunal shall 
sit in judgment on the facts, and that it shall 
present to God and man a report of what it 
believes ought to be done. When this course 
has been taken by the powers engaged, when 
they have summoned this tribunal, and this 
tribunal has passed its opinion, a solution 
will be arrived at which will be accepted by 
everybody. 

There is no present probability that any 
such solution will be arrived at unless this 
tribunal is called together. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


My dear friend Mr. Mead is distressed 
because I have spoken irreverently of the last 
half of Thomas Jefferson’s life. 

In alluding to the intrigue in which the 
popular vote of the city of New York was 
thrown against Adams in 1800, I spoke so 
obscurely that Mr. Mead supposes that I am 
discussing the election made by the House of 
Representatives in the spring of 1801. This 
was not in my mind at all. 

Mr. Mead has sent us an article on the sub- 
ject, which is so instructive and entertaining 
that I hope we may be able to print it in 
some coming number of the Register. The 
interest of the whole matter seems to me to 
be in the fact that then, as now, the lower 
wards in New York could be bought and sold 
as a commodity, that they have been bought 
and sold for a hundred years, and that the 
destiny of this nation has been, again and 
again, decided by the bargains made by the 
people who had that stock in trade in hand. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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. Training for the Higher Life. 


Women can do what men can: that has 
been proved. We do not get at what sacrifice 
they do it. That suggests the objection to 
women’s colleges. To women we owe the 
charm and beauty of life: for this we look to 
women. It is the best thing in women: it is 
the best thing in life. In this men cannot 
compete with women, and women lose it if 
Here is the key to 
the whole question of women’s colleges. 
They exist not to foster the competition of 
women with men, but for the ennobling of 
women as women. They do not, or should 
not, exist primarily for the higher learning. 
No more should men’s colleges, for that mat- 
ter. All colleges, whether for women or for 
men, or both, are first and foremost schools 
of manners and character, and of enlighten- 
ment through study, through contact with the 
best thinkers, through association with the 
chosen youth from every part of the Jand and 
the men and women who teach them. Col- 
leges are training schools for the fostering of 
high aims, for that efficiency of leadership 
which cannot exist without knowledge. . . . 

But what of the higher learning which I 
seem to have pushed aside? The higher 
learning should be open to every man and 
woman who is fit for it, and who loves it, 
and who for its sake will accept whatever 
loss of domestic life it may involve. If we 
assume that the American college of to-day 
exists primarily for the higher learning, we 
either close our eyes to a plain fact or con- 
demn the American college as a failure. 
The college sifts its men, and lets through 
the scholars. The rank and file it must train, 
not for the higher learning, but for the higher 
life. —ZeBaron Russell Briggs. 
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The New York State Conference of 


Religion. 


The half-dozen who met in 1897 under the 
roof of Dr. Heber Newton’s church, to consider 
if the time were ripe for such a conference as 
this and the achievement feasible, gathered 
last Thursday evening, as the conference closed 
in the Brick Church on Fifth Avenue at half-past 
ten, and informally resolved that they had seen 
of the travail of their souls, and were satisfied, 
more than satisfied. It would be hard to name 
a series of meetings more stimulating to thought, 
to feeling, and to action, as well as more aus- 
picious, both in a spiritual and a practical 
way, of good results, not only for all who were 
there, but of the many more who will read its 
proceedings. These, presenting in full twenty- 
eight addresses with the discussions that fol- 
lowed on subjects of current interest and vital 
importance, are to be published, probably in 
January. 

The specific difference of this conference from 
other bodies, which have included as large a 
variety of religious denominations in their 
membership, is its addiction to the practical 
rather than the speculative interests of religion. 
Its motto is: “Religions are many, Religion is 
one. Religion unites those whom theology 
divides.” Hence it is not, as it has been some- 
times misnamed, a Conference of Religions, but 
a Conference of Religion. That its fundamental 
purpose was religious appeared in the priority 
given in its programme to the presentation of 
“Religion as the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man.” This was made by Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
in his best vein, a rich blending of the poetic, the 
philosophic, and the mystic aspects of the great 
truth. And a sharp insistence on the ethical 
nature of real religion, as distinct from the im- 

ostures that have stolen its garb, was marked 
i prefacing that paper with one on “ Ethical 
Progress in the Nineteenth Century.” 

But the conference was not content to affirm 
by its inclusive membership the unity of religion. 
A more adequate expression of it was called for. 
A discussion of the “ Possibilities of Common 
Worship,” as the utterance of a common life, 
seemed logically next to a consideration of relig- 
ion as the life of God in the soul, and so was 
put next. The conference, however, advanced 
this from the region of theory to that of reality 
by causing the preparation for use in its meet- 
ings, and of other similar bodies, of a “ Book of 
Common Worship.” The papers of Dr. Newton 
and Rabbi Berkowitz of Philadelphia were sat- 
isfying enough for the possibilities ; but the actu- 
ality, the pamphlet of specimen pages of the 
book, clinched all their nails of argument. Its 
collection of readings from Hebrew, Christian, 
and ethnic Scriptures, prayers from Jewish 
offices, and Christian liturgies, and hymns of the 
Spirit, was used in the worship with which the 
successive meetings were all begun and ended. 
Doubt of the possibilities was cleared for any 
who saw Rabbi Harris conducting worship ina 
Presbyterian pulpit and Rabbi Gottheil wor- 
shiping with Christian brethren in an Episcopa- 
lian chancel. The Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, where lives the fragrant memory of Dr. 
Muhlenberg, so forward for religious unity half 
a century ago, was an auspicious place for the 
inauguration of the conference with this com- 
mon worship. The sub-committee to whom the 
preparation of the book was intrusted consisted 
of Dr. Newton, Rabbi Gottheil, and Mr. Slicer, 
the constructive part of the work devolving on 
Dr. Newton, to whom it is due that the original 
plan of a booklet, sufficient for a two days’ meet- 
ing, was expanded into that of a volume of wider 
adaptation. : 

The working side of religion was the side 
emphasized by the conference in the allotment 
of time to it. Rev. Percy F. Grant, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, and Bishop 
Potter’s companion in his recent visit to the 
Philippines, spoke with strong sense blended 
with humor of “Demands on a Nation Con- 
scious of a Moral Mission.” Like the medical 
missionary at the Ecumenical Conference, who 

believed that China must be won by the lancet, 
‘not by the lance, he desired the missionizing of 
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all sorts of knowledge. The religion of Asia is 


/not, said he, Buddhism, etc., but spirit worship. 


Electricians could effect more than soldiers. 
President Raymond, of Wesleyan University, 
pronounced the consciousness of a moral mission 
a richer national possession than all its copper 
mines. Not birth, not naturalization, makes the 
citizen, but the national spirit, regardful of the 
moral order which the State expresses. Yet he 
knew of two cities in which a fifth to a fourth of 
the voters were purchasable. At the even- 
ing meeting that day in All Souls’ Church (Mr. 
Slicer’s), such plain speaking was strong and 
frequent upon “ Dangerous Classes in a Repub- 
lic.” Dr. F. H. Wines of Washington, profes- 
sionally conversant with the defective and 
criminal classes, declared that not these were 
dangerous, but those forceful and shrewd busi- 
ness men, whose aggressive disregard of others’ 
rights to the limit of legal allowance, exhibited 
the same spirit as penitentiary convicts. He 
looked for a time when the law would exact 
individual responsibility for corporate misdeeds. 
Vote-buying he reckoned as that high crime 
against the State which law calls treason. Presi- 
dent Gates of Iowa College, who has fought 
the dangerous class both nobly and with serious 
cost to himself, quoted the replies of some high 
authorities to his inquiries what class they con- 
sidered dangerous. Dr. Albert Shaw answered, 
“Men who get franchises by bribery are the 
blackest criminals.” President Northrop of 
Minnesota replied, “Men of greed who use 
their strength to feed it.” Prof. Small of 
Chicago said, ‘The most vicious type is the 
man of power in the industrial world who uses 
it in the spirit of ‘the people be damned.’ ” 
Prof. Sumner of Yale declared plutocracy 
to be the danger threatening democracy. With 
these Dr. Gates classed those leaders of public 
opinion in pulpits, colleges, and the press who 
could either be bought or scared from their duty 
to speak truth to the people. Mr. Ernest H. 
Crosby, in a racy, rattling speech, which would 
have roused the sleepers, had there been any, 
caustically arraigned the extortion practised by 
stock-watering.~ He bade those who owned any 
such fictitious but paying property to remember 
that the water in their stock was the sweat of 
others’ brows. “Religion Vital to Democracy ” 
was the theme of a paper sent in by Dr, Gladden, 
who was detained. He characterized popular 
political theory as not only deistical, but largely 
atheistic in its working, and saw no hope for an 
atheistic republic. Conscience must be roused 
by the conviction that deeper sanctions than the 
consent of the individual wills of the time rest 
in a divine moral order at the basis of the State. 

A morning was given to “Education by 
Church and School in Social Righteousness” 
and “Religious Education in the Public Schools.” 
Judge Baldwin of Yale, president of the Inter- 
national Law Association, spoke discriminat- 
ingly on the former topic. He regarded social 
righteousness as involving a sense of trusteeship 
in popular leaders, and loyalty in all others to 
public interests. Placing large reliance for this 
on the lessons of biography, he regarded the 
teaching of the Church as weakened by the 
inadequate equipment of its ministers. Presi- 
dent Taylor of Vassar insisted on the Kantian 
respect for law as the lacking iron in the blood 
of our democracy, and demanded religious en- 
thusiasm as the necessary inspiration of moral 
passion, In the absence of Dr. Abbott and 
President Schurman, both detained by sudden 
exigencies, religious education in the schools 
was handled in an extemporized discussion by 
Rev. C. F. Dole and others. 

Under the theme of “ The Unorganized Relig- 
ions Forces,” Rev, C. F. Dole directed special 
attention to the force in the churches not yet 
installed upon the ecclesiastical dynamos, the 
type of religion which is deficient in human 
sympathy, Apreets that every member of the 
church must be a‘ minister, and remains un- 
organized for service. A strikingly realistic les- 
son was in the address of Rev. A. S. Crapsey 
of Rochester, born, as he said, into High Church 
ritualism ; but, evidently, a Broad Churchman 
now. His “notes,” as he called them, were 
brought to the table in a travelling bag, and 


proved to be a flower, a potted fern, and a glass 
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containing street dirt in gutter water. He held 
up this last as the raw material from which ver- 
dure and bloom may proceed, yet treated as 
matter to be got rid of at great expense. The 
analogy which he drew between this and the 
social treatment of “the submerged tenth,” in 
contrast with that humane treatment which he 
likened to Berlin’s conversion of its sewage into 
harvests from a formerly barren soil, was very 
telling and warmly applauded. In unexpected 
coincidence with this, Mr. Edwin Markham of 
Brooklyn, in an address of poetic beauty and 
philosophic thoughtfulness on “ The Ideal Com- 
monwealth as the City of God,” said, “ Walk- 
ing amid the raw material of heaven, we are 
casting away the paving-stones of the City of 
God.” Prof. Thomas C. Hall, of Union Semi- 
nary, recurred to a note already repeatedly 
struck. He characterized Protestantism as fear- 
fully and fatally weak in not emphasizing social 
salvation. Much, he said, was to be done in 
making the way of Jesus plain even to the 
church. The idols of commercial supremacy 
stood in the way of realizing the ideals of the 
fathers of the republic. “But, if in building 
American bridges in the Soudan we use up little 
boys in our coal mines, God will spew us and our 
idols out in his wrath.” 

At the closing session in the Brick Church, 
Controller Coler of New York and Rev. 
A. W. Wishart of Trenton, where he has gained 
experience in “fight with beasts,” spoke on “The 
Unused Power of the Church in Politics.” Mr. 
Coler declared himself in full sympathy with 
Bishop Potter, but held that the Church must 
imitate what is good and serviceable in the 
methods of the practical politician. 

This is a scanty outline of the proceedings, 
omitting statements made at the beginning and 
end of the aims of the conference and its mes- 
sage to the churches. The hall of the United 
Charities Building—an appropriate meeting-place 
—was filled full for two mornings and after- 
noons, ten hours in all. The three evening meet- 
ings in churches were attended by large numbers, 
who stayed till ten and later. Singular fatalities 
befell the programme during the week preceding. 
Irreparable accidents “held up” some most im- 
portant speakers. A welcome addition to the 
list was the arrival of Rev. Mr. Symonds of 
Canada with the greetings of the Canadian So- 
ciety of Christian Unity. The general com- 
mittee felt encouraged by the net result to an- 
nounce a second meeting in New York in 1902, 
and one in 1901 in any city of the State where 
the Executive Committee might find promise of 
adequate desire and support. It remains only 
to say that applications for the volume of Pro- 
ceedings and for the Book of Common Worship 
may be addressed to the general secretary, Rev. 
Leighton Williams, 312 West 54th Street, New 
York. J. M. W. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Uni 
tarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada was held in the Church of the Messiah 
in New York on November 13, 14, and I5. 
The conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany, who 
took for his subject “Is it Important what a 
Man believes?” Taking for his text, ‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” he went 
on to show how it is the real convictions of the 
heart rather than the intellectual processes of 
the head that exercise the formative influences 
in character, and then pleaded for consistency 
between our real convictions and our public pro- 
fessions. It was a masterly sermon, elequent 
and forceful and full of the preacher’s own 
experiences in growing out of the narrow creeds 
in which he was trained into vital conviction of 
the truthfulnesss of our own broad, rational, 
and humanitarian faith. 

On Wednesday morning at 9.30 the confer- 
ence was opened with a devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., who spoke 
on the function and the helpfulness of prayer. 
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Rev. A. L. Hudson, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, and 
Rey. J. B. Green each took part in the service. 

At Io A.M. the chair was taken by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, who introduced as the first 
essayist of the morning Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick of Brooklyn. Mr. Chadwick’s subject was 
“The Implications of Divine Immanence”; and 
in a paper full of poetic beauty and insight, and, 
above all, of great logical clearness and cogency 
of thought, he traced out the implications of 
God’s indwelling presence in the universe, 
Given, he said, such a living, present God, and 
all miraculous interventions are ruled out.’ The 
reign of law is seen to be simply God’s habitual 
mode of action. For another implication we 
have the incarnation,—the incarnation not con- 
fined to one man, but having millions of illus- 
trations before and since the arrival of man. 
God incarnated in all men and in the material 
world is the sublime fact which everywhere 
confronts us. After discriminating the true 
theistic from the pantheistic conceptions, he 
went on to point out the profound meanings of 
the conception of divine immanence in our 
practical, daily, and religious life. It makes 
God an immediate actor with us in all the 
affairs of life; and this invests our daily experi- 
ence with a new sanctity, and with a far more 
excellent meaning than that presented in the 
old theology. 

Mr. Chadwick’s paper was followed by a 
discussion in which Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby, 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, and Rev. Dr. W. S. Morgan took part. 
Each speaker brought out some important truth 
in explication of the subject. 

The annual report of the secretary, Mr. More- 
house, was next read, in which it was shown that 
the past year has been one of the most success- 
ful, in the amount of work accomplished, in the 
whole history of the conference. Not only have 
the many new churches previously organized 
been still further developed and strengthened, 
the growth of some of the older churches pro- 
moted, several churches aided to secure new 
pastors, but three new churches have been 
erected by new societies and dedicated, one new 
society has been organized and incorporated, 
four new movements have been begun, and the 
first steps taken preparatory to starting several 
more. One new parsonage was also reported 
as having been built, and several churches 
improved and new pipe-organs added. On the 
whole, it has been a year of unusual activity 
among all the churches within the conference; 
and the results attained are very gratifying. 

The treasurer’s report, which was next read, 
showed the finances of the conference to be 
in a very satisfactory state. The balance on 
hand at the beginning of the fiscal year was 
$3,591.54. Receipts during the year, $4,142.75. 
Expended during the year, $3,863 73. balance 
on hand at close of the fiscal year, $3,370.56. 

The next subject announced on the pro- 
gramme was “Some Ways of Increasing the Mis- 
sionary Power and Efficiency of our Churches”; 
and Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Ithaca, N.Y., 
was to have been the essayist, but at the last 
moment he was prevented from coming. Under 
these circumstances, Rev. D. M. Wilson of 
Brooklyn consented, on a ten minutes’ notice, 
to fill the gap. He enumerated many ways in 
which this can be done, and among other things 
said: If you would increase the missionary 
power of our churches, you must send out into 
their pulpits only men filled with religion and 
missionary zeal. We must have men possessed 
by an overmastering faith in our gospel. Then, 
speaking out of his own experience, he went 
on to show how every minister with the right 
spirit can build up a church in some neighboring 
town. : 

Rev. Hobart Clark of the Borough of Rich- 
mond spoke on the same topic, and re-enforced 
the points made by Mr. Wilson. 

The hour for recess having arrived, the dele- 
gates and friends in attendance at the confer- 
ence were invited to go to the Park Avenue 
Hotel, only one block away, where the Church 
of the Messiah had arranged to have all their 


guests served with lunch. Here, gathered in} 


groups around the tables in the large dining- 
room, a delightful social hour was spent. 


a 
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At 2.30 P.M. the afternoon session was called 
to order. Mr. Enoch Lewis submitted the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, recommend- 
ing for election the following list of officers: 
For president, Mr. Alfred T. White of Brook- 
lyn. For vice-presidents: Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades of New York; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York; Mrs. John P. Illsley of Staten 
Island; Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper of Brooklyn; 
Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Henry G. Bell of Rutherford, N.J. For trus- 
tees: Fisher A. Baker, Esq., of Yonkers; Rev. 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D., of Yonkers; Rev. Wm. 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany. For directors: 


rRev. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn; Rev. F. A. 


Hinckley of Philadelphia; Mr. Henry G. Bell. 
The above were all unanimously elected. 

At the close of the afternoon session a meet- 
ing of the board of directors was held, at which, 
by a unanimous vote, Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
was elected secretary, and Mr. Howland Davis, 
treasurer. 

The afternoon programme was then taken up, 
and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Buffalo gave 
an eloquent address on “Workable Denomina- 
tional Ideals.” He began by assuming that 
he was to consider only our unattained ideals, 
those we are yet striving for, such as democracy 
in religion. This is an ideal that we are yet 
far from having attained. Most of our religious 
systems are still based on the monarchical 
idea. This is a great hindrance to the growth 


of the true Christian spirit in our churches. 
We must give up our idea that our religion is 
for the cultivated few. We must demonstrate 
by the way in which our churches are conducted 
that our religion is for the masses of the people. 
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_ Mr. Wilson’s paper was full of 
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Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop of Syracuse fol- 
lowed with a stirring address on “The Neces- 
sity that is laid upon us to work out our Ideals.” 
It is the duty, he said, of the church to traid 
men and women, not as specialists, but equipped 
all around for the duties of life. It is the only 
institution that can train the rising generations 
to take and use the material things of the world, 
and use them well. 

Rev. R. H. Greaves of Troy opened the 
discussion by saying that our great need is of 
more consistency in adherence to our ideals. 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange followed 
in the same line of thought. Rev. Harry Jeschke 
of Hackensack asked whether we wanted to 
hold up to other denominations an ideal of a 
forward-looking church, a church that wants to 
have a future that is better than our past. If 
we do, he said, we must shape our course by a 
finer ideal of religious liberty. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. Thomas Rob- 
jent, and Rev. T. Clinton Brockway each em- 
phasized the fact that for itself the Unitarian 
denomination has attained its liberty, though it 
may still be necessary to hold up this ideal for 
others. At the conclusion of the discussion the 
afternoon session closed. 

At 7.45 the conference was again called to 
order; and after a prayer by Rev. Hobart Clark 
and the singing of a hymn a platform meeting 
was held, at which the general subject for dis- 
cussion was “The Demands of the Higher Life,” 
—(1) In Social Life, (2) In Business, (3) In Poli- 
tics, (4) In Church Life. The first speaker was 
Rev. John P. Forbes, who eloquently set forth 
the need of a higher standard of conduct in 
every department of our social life. The second 
speaker was Rev. Wm. M. Brundage, Ph.D., 
who, in enforcing the demands of the higher life 
in every branch of business, from the lowest to 
the highest, gave some striking instances of the 
lack of a high moral standard that had come 
under his own observation. Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
who spoke on the third topic, made a stirring 
arraignment of the gross immoralities which are 
fostered under our boss-ridden party politics. 
With merciless sarcasm he pointed out some 
of the more flagrant of the abuses which pre- 
vail under the protection of the party bosses 
on both sides, and closed his address by urging 
his hearers to put an end to these abuses by 
carrying into all their political affairs the same 
high moral ideals which they put into the prac- 
tice of their private life. The last speaker on 
the evening programme was Rev. James H. 
Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, who in eloquent 
and glowing terms showed how the church 
which stands for the highest standards in life, 
whose great purpose it is to shape character 
according to the highest ideals, must in all the 
affairs of the church’s own life give an example 
only of that purity in conduct, of conduct con- 
formed to the loftiest moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples which will in every other department of 
life fix the standard and inspire the conduct that 
is conformed only to the higher life. The meet- 
ing closed with the singing of a hymn and the 
benediction. 

On Thursday morning, the 15th inst., at 9.30 
the conference again opened with a devotional 
meeting conducted by Rev. Robert Collyer, who 
brought us all up to a high spiritual level. 

The forenoon meeting was devoted to the 
consideration of some Sunday-school problems 
and the work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The first paper was read by Rev. 
Samuel R. Calthrop on “Our Teaching as af- 
fected by the Higher Criticism.” In a very 
scholarly and clear way Mr. Calthrop pointed 
out the chief results established by Higher 
Critics, and then showed in what light these set 
the Bible before us, and influence our teaching 
in regard to it. The paper was very helpful to 
the Sunday-school teachers who were present. 
_ Following Mr. Calthrop came a paper by 
Rev. D. M. Wilson on the practical purpose of 
all our efforts; namely, “The Formation of 
_Character and Loyalty to our Church and its 
Ideals the End of all our Sunday-school Efforts.” 
ractical sug- 
gestions, and contained many valuable lessons 
_ drawn from his own rich rience. 

Rey. A. C. Nickerson of Plainfield, in a very 
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interesting paper on the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, told how it develops the interest of 
the young people in the work of our church, 
and makes them more loyal to it. He gave 
instances in which the Union had doubled the 
membership of some of our churches, and put 
new life, zeal, and efficiency into all their work 

Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa., followed 
with a paper on “How the Union helps to 
quicken and train the Religious Life of our 
Young People.” This was a very valuable 
paper, and was full of detailed instruction in 
regard to the way in which the meetings of the 
Union should be managed. Do not hesitate, he 
said, to ask hard, serious work of the members. 
The secret of Christianity is not self-surrender, 
but self-devotion and hard work. 

Rev. R. H. Greaves of Troy, N.Y., gave the 
concluding paper on the subject, and showed 
what were the elements of success in carrying 
on the work of a Young People’s Union. It 
must aim to be eminently practical in the work 
it attempts to do. The machinery must be as 
simple as possible if it is to be efficient, and 
then it must be entered upon by every member 
of the Union with an earnest purpose that is 
steadily and persistently adhered to without any 
abatement of zeal. 

After the adoption of a hearty vote of appre- 
ciation of the gracious hospitality extended to 
the conference by the members of the Church 
of the Messiah, Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Morgan and 
Rev. Wayland L. Beers were called upon, and 
each contributed from his own experience to the 
further discussion of the subjects treated in the 
papers. 

At 12.30 the conference adjourned in order 
to give the delegates an opportunity to attend 
in the afternoon the dedication of the Hackley 
Hall School in Tarrytown. D. W. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


I wish that every person who questions the 
value of the missionary journeys of the officers 
of the Association could himself go on one of 
these journeys, and learn by actual experience 
how much good they do. It is not easy work 
to attend conferences day and evening, and trav- 
elling all night to get from one to another, with 
few moments of time left in between for needed 
rest; but the joy of seeing immediate good 
from one’s endeavors provides the vigor that 
carries one through. These splendid workers 
of ours in the North-west are engaged upon 
tasks which Eastern ministers do not under- 
stand. Their work is harder. Their salaries 
are very much smaller. The incessant demand 
upon their personal ability is the only hold they 
have upon the attention of the people, which 
is something quite unlike the loyalty which in 
the East often leads people to attend a church, 
whatever may be the ability of its minister. 

I have been at the State Conferences of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Ohio. In nearly every 
case the ministers have attended at a very large 
personal expense. Probably the average dis- 
tance travelled in order to attend the confer- 
ences has been over five hundred miles; and, 
after the conference, these men have returned 
to their outposts and their hard tasks and their 
meagre Salaries with a new courage and a fresh 

ower from the fact that the denomination at 
arge has shown sufficient interest in them to 
send its representative to their conferences. 

It has cost the Association $80.96 to send its 
secretary upon this missionary tour, during 
which, in addition to speaking eleven times at 
the conferences, he has preached at the church 
in Minneapolis and addressed the Chicago Uni- 
tarian Club. As returns for that $80.96 the 
denomination has reaped the result of an added 

ower, gratefully expressed and acknowledged, 
fn the spirit of at least twenty-five ministers, and 
a very much larger number of working laymen. 
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The bending firs, no fonger mute, 

Bow to the boisterous salute; 

And wave their branches to and fro, 

As through the spires the breezes bloW, 

And blithely come and blithely goa 
1-0, H-0, H-O, H-O, 


Down to the lowlands swell the strains, 
Where housewives, with their busy pains, 
Stir, in the fagot’s cheerful glow, 
The gift that makes their youngsters grow, 
And blithely ladle to and fro 

H-O, H-O, H-O, H-O, 


H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
is recognized as the superior oatfood 
in every civilized country. 
The H-O Company’s Buckwheat 
and Pancake Flours (each self-raising 
and ready for instant use) 
uphold in every sense the high standard ' 
of quality which characterizes 

| all H-O products, and are sold 

y by all important grocers. 
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Several ministers have been encouraged to 
hold on at positions concerning which they have 
been somewhat discouraged. Other ministers 
have sought counsel in regard to difficult prob- 
lems in which they were engaged; and, further, 
but by no means least in importance, the secre- 
tary has come into personal touch with these 
twenty-five or more ministers, learned something 
of their capacity and characteristics, something 
of the work which through them the denomina- 
tion is striving to do in a vast section of our 
country. The secretary is now able to advise 
the board of directors in regard to the expendi- 
ture of the missionary funds from a larger 
knowledge of the facts upon which alone can 
general principles of administration be settled. 

Save for the joy of doing his duty the secretary 
would have preferred to spend these last three 
weeks quietly at home; but he is unreservedly 
grateful for the opportunity which has by this 
journey been put into his hands for laying the 
foundations for some of the work which during 
the ensuing winter will be done in these four 
great States. There is nothing which the As- 
sociation can do with its money that more dis- 
tinctively advances the cause for which that 
money is given by the churches than this occa- 
sional sending out of a recognized officer to as- 
sure the comrades at a distance that they are 
held in constant remembrance, and that their 
work is being fully comprehended and appre- 
ciated. We have a noble body of ministers in 
the regions which I have visited,— strong, man- 
ful, consecrated men; and each and every one 
of them has a story to tell of| successes in places 
of difficulties which might bring the blush of 
shame to the cheek of many of our comfortably 
settled ministers. It is perfectly clear to me 
that heroism of service under a great cause 
exists in our ranks just as much as it has ever 
existed among any body of Christian workers ; 
and the heroism which these men in the North- 
west show is upheld not only by their personal 
character and their joy in a noble cause which 
they are serving, but also by their far-seeing 
recognition of the distinct call for our word in 
the regions in which they toil. It is not that peo- 
ple are everywhere crying for Unitarianism in 
definite words, knowing precisely what it is for 
which they call, but rather the existence of an 
unspoken, often an unconscious need for a rep- 
resentation of religion which can touch active, 
rationalistic, forceful persons. Often these per- 
sons are not conscious that they wish any relig- 
ion at all. They would scoffingly repudiate any 
such charge; but the fact remains that any one 
who ever for a moment studies Western condi- 
tions knows that the West is swarming with 
people who will never have any religion unless 
we, or some religious body which serves the 
same ideals as we do, proceed to inspire them 
to a recognition of the helpfulness of religion. 

Talk about the work of Unitarianism being 
near its end! If this be true, it is simply be- 
cause we are unworthy to continue the work; 
for the need of precisely the thing which we 
alone, at the present time, are doing in this 
country is daily increasing with tremendous 
speed. Somebody, some church, will succeed 
in meeting this great unspoken need; and it 
comes to us as a divine challenge to consider 
whether we have the power, the nobleness, the 
greatness of spirit, to take a manful part in the 
things that are going to be done in these ap- 
proaching years. 

The mere multiplication of new churches is 
the smallest part of the problem. We do not 
care simply to multiply our numbers. They 
totally misunderstand the spirit of our organiza- 
tion who suspect that that is the problem which 
is on our minds. A new church simply means 
a hold on a community whereby we can get at 
it for its good, with our inspiring principles and 
teachings. We want the church for the sake of 
the people in the town where we put the church, 
not for the sake of our financial and numerical 
record at the end of the year. We long to 
plant new churches, because that is the onl 
possible way to do our work in the word. 
Our work is not in even a slight degree met 
simply by the faithful administration of the 
churches we already have; for we owe much to 
the world we live in, and these great faiths that 
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have upheld us and our existing churches are 
too good to be kept to ourselves. We do not 
render honor to our principles, and to the great 
founders of our faith, save by becoming our- 
selves founders of similar centres of power in 
an increasing number of new localities. The 
great North-west needs new Unitarian churches 
as it needs nothing else under the sun. It 
needs the coming of more of these self-reliant 
and consecrated ministers whom it is our joy 
and our glory to send forth. We have many 
of them; and, if we sustain them and use them 
in a notable fashion, we shall have still more 
flocking to our banners. 

The firm conviction which has come to me as 
I study the Zersonnel of the Unitarian ministry at 
the present day is that they are justifying what 
seems to me one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Unitarianism; namely, that there never lived a 
man so great that his place in the world could 
not be filled when he died. The men that we 
have in our pulpits to-day are taking hold of 
life in all its present conditions with a power 
and dignity and enthusiasm and a success which 
are absolutely equal to the power, experience, 
and success of any of the men we have ever 
had in any Unitarian pulpits. It is an easy 
thing for elderly people to bemoan the days 
that are gone. Whenever I hear any person 
doing that, I know that I have come upon a 
mind that has lost its own grip upon the living 
world, and has become incompetent to see 
human power when standing in the presence of 
it. It is well enough to appreciate the things 
that have been; but, so far as our personal use- 
fulness in the world is concerned, it is better to 
appreciate the worth of things that are, and no 
man does appreciate the worth of the Unitarian 
ministry at the present day who ventures to say 
that it is inferior to that of the years that have 
gone. Our working ministers of this year 1900 
are the peers of any ministers our church have 
ever had. Such is my message from the great 
North-west. CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Stow, Mass., observed their ninth anniver- 
sary November 18, with a special service and 
an address by Miss Emma R. Ross. A col- 
lection was taken for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Union, as this society never fails to 
do its full share toward their support. 

Salem First Parish Guild held a rally No- 
vember 15, preceded by a very pleasant re- 
ception to the national officers in the parish 
house. The meeting in the church was 
opened and closed by selections by the choir. 
The minister, Mr. Prescott, welcomed the 
guests in a few cordial words, and introduced 
the speakers of the evening, Mr. Roger S. 
Forbes and Rev. Mr. Eells, who spoke of 
“*The Larger Opportunities of the Union.’’ 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 9, ‘‘The Ideal Democracy. ”’ 
Iga, vix:,.6, 7:3, [6a..;xxxviu JRevA Zxie 20,0275 
(See Dole’s ‘‘Coming People. ’’) 


QUOTATIONS. 


Your noblest men at the summit of affairs 
is the ideal world. —Carlyie. 


The future hides in it 
Good hap and sorrow: 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward! 
— Goethe. 


THE IDEAL DEMOCRACY. 


A dream of an ideal democracy—of a future 
state of the world, where its government and 
the life of its people shall be infinitely higher 
and better than the present—has been charac- 
teristic of man ever since he began to have 
any national life. Each age has dreamed its 
own dreams of a finer life on earth, and all 
future ages will continue to do so; for an 
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ideal can never be realized, else it ceases to 
be valuable as an ideal. 

The prophets of the Old Testament times 
were continually preaching of the time when 
the Lord should call his chosen ones to dwell 
apart in perfect harmony and happiness. 
Read some of the passages (Isa. xlii. 1-9; 
lx. 17-22; Jere. xxxii. 37-40; Ezek. xxxvi. 
24-36; xxxvii. 21-38; Hos. ii. 18-23; Amos 
ix. 13-15; Micah iv. 1-4), and see how the 
same spirit of a hope and longing for a bet- 
ter, more peaceful state runs through the 
minds and hearts of all. They look forward 
to the time when the earth shall be freed 
from war, when abundant harvests and great 
contentment shall reign, and when the Lord 
shall bring them all under his own protecting 
care. 

Jesus had the same beautiful ideal before 
him in his descriptions of the kingdom of 
God. He, however, has a different, more 
personal conception, and makes it rest more 
in the voluntary choice of each individual to 
enter into the kingdom of God. (See Luke 
xiii. 18-30.) There is the idea of the true 
democracy: ‘‘The last shall be first, and the 
first last.’’ 

The kingdom of God, the perfect state of 
life, must be brought about by each one’s 
doing his part. This is the keynote of 
Paul’s ideal democracy,—that each one must 
be allowed to that for which he is fitted; 
that, while there are many different gifts and 
talents, each is necessary to the completion 
of a perfect state of society; and that in that 
state every one shall have the liberty to ex- 
ercise his faculties to their utmost for the 
good of all. To realize the spirit of Paul’s 
ideal, read Rom. xii. 4-8, 1 Cor. xii., and 
also Eph. iv. 11-16. 

And so it goes on down through the ages. 
Socrates and Plato and their ideal republic, 
Augustine’s City of God, More’s Utopia, 
—what an interesting study they make! Given 
the same grand ideal, the same forward look 
into a better state of government, and see how 
differently the different minds will work it 
out. 

Coming down to our own time, are we any 
nearer attaining that ideal? Is tyranny and 
oppression, the autocratic rule of a few, 
being replaced by humanitarian principles 
and a wise government by the many? We 
still have far to travel before we can come 
within sight of that state for which we long. 
But, although the dream is only a dream, and 
never becomes a reality, it is a wonderful 
power for good, raising the dreamer nearer its 
own height. So, while we may differ—nay, 
must disagree—with the practical working-out 
of this vision,—as suggested, for instance, in 
Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward,’’ Morris’s 
‘*News from Nowhere,’’ or in the life as 
tried at Brook Farm and the many other sim- 
ilar experiments, —let us keep fresh within us 
the power of seeing the perfect state of soci- 
ety ahead of us. Let us push on toward it, 
as far as we are able; for it is thus that man- 
kind must progress. 

‘* Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ishs 4 


The Sunday School. 


A minister from one of our Massachusetts 
parishes writes in this delightful way con- 
cerning his Sunday-school, ‘*Our school im- 
proves all the time, and is the joy of my 
life.’’ It is very evident that the source of 
this prosperity partly springs from the appre- 
ciative interest shown by the minister him- 
self. His people recognize the fact that he 
takes delight in Sunday-school activities, 
Accordingly, they respond with great kind- 
ness and support. At lowaCity, Rev. Duren 
J. H. Ward reports that the Sunday-school is” 
reorganized. One benefit has immediately 
appeared in the numerical increase, of nearly 
five times its original number. athe 


. 
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At Randolph, Mass., the Unitarian Sunday- 
school seems unusually vigorous this winter. 
Part of the cause is owing to the interest 
created by the pictorial lessons on ‘‘The Life 
of Jesus,’’ published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. ‘‘The children are eager 
for Sunday to come, in order to get their 
pictures.’’ It will be remembered that in 
the blank book for these pictures there is a 
space left for the pupils to write something 
concerning the lesson of the day. The pas- 
tor, Rev. W. S. Jones, calls each Sunday, at 
random, on some pupil to tell what he or she 
has written about the previous lesson. He 
says, ‘‘It is remarkable how well they tell 
the story, even so young as seven years of 
age.’’ 


Once more I earnestly urge the ministers 
of our Unitarian churches not to allow the 
annual appeal, which has just been mailed, 
to be lost to sight beneath accumulating cor- 
respondence. Will you not, as loyal co- 
workers with the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, take early measures to send in a 
contribution? The sooner such a matter is 
out of the way, the better for all concerned. 
Do not confine the presentation of this sub- 
ject to the school: it is an excellent educa- 
tion to have fhe congregation informed as to 
the position and objects of the Sunday School 
Society. A quickened interest in this direc- 
tion on the part of adults will deepen bene- 
ficial sources of life for the parish at large. 
If you doubt it, try the experiment, this 
year, of stating to both Sunday-school and 
congregation the merits of our appeal and 
the grounds for its recognition. A sermon 
by the minister on ‘‘The Needs of Religious 
and Moral Training at the Present Time,’’ 
or ‘*The Place and Power of a Modern Sun- 
day-school,’’ or ‘‘A Reasonable Religion re- 
quires Enlightened Disciples,’’ would be 
every way fit and interesting. 

There is nothing easier in this world (how 
often this has been said!) than criticism; and 
among the subjects readily found for the ex- 
ercise of such mental activity the Sunday- 
school is unfortunately prominent, But it is 
not entirely owing to the Sunday-school’s de- 
fects that this is so. The difference between 
fault-finding and valuable criticism is im- 
mense. One is usually a scolding process, 
easily carried on by a small mind. but sym- 
pathetic criticism proceeds from a large 
vision of a man’s attitude. The daily news- 
papers of Boston are more or less filled, at 
the present time, with the discussion and its 
echoes of Sunday-schools. Poor as some of 
it is, it can be said to be better than a great 
deal of the reading matter usually contained 
in the daily newspaper. Sensible or not, the 
discussion leads parents and educators to 
think more deeply on these questions. The 
fault-finder makes a business of framing cata- 
logues of deficiencies, with vigorous elabora- 
tions, which create a momentary sensation 
among the readers. But earnest citizens and 
thoughtful worshippers would have something 
better, deeper, and more just. Then comes 
the more careful observer, who proves to be, 
perhaps, the critic looked for. 

He would probably say something like this: 
The Sunday-school of to-day is far better 
than the Sunday-school of yesterday. Let 
that encouraging fact be duly stated and ap- 
preciated. The Sunday-school of to-morrow 
will be a nobler institution than the school 


of to-day. Its development wil) be along the 
lines already indicated by the present 
methods. What are they? The more intelli- 


gent study of the Bible. Greater exercise of 
the mind on all doctrinal subjects. Inculca- 
tion of temper and spirit as essential Chris- 
tian elements. Unification of facts and laws 
in nature, human nature, history, and revela- 
Wise treatment of the youngest pupils 
skilled minds and loving natures. 
- Thoughtful provision for the young men and 
, .» 
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young women as they reach the age of gradu- 
ation from the Sunday-school. The ground- 
ing all pupils, at all ages, in the simple 
but everlasting truths of conduct and charac- 
ter. These are faint indications of the 
greater, grander scope of the Sunday-school. 
To dwell on those possibilities and encourage 
their development, while at the same time 
pruning away hindrances, is the only satis- 
factory attitude of minister and layman who 
has the Sunday-school cause at heart. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, December 5, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
December 3, at eleven o’clock. Officers of 
other Branches are cordially invited. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers will 
meet with Rev. H. F. Bond at West Newton 
on Monday, December 3. Train leaves Bos- 
ton at 12.30 P.M. Luncheon at 1.30. Sub- 
ject: ‘*Knowledge — Mystery as affecting 
Character.’’ Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, De- 
cember 6, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Build- 
ing, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker, 
Mrs. A. H. Purdie. Subject, ‘‘Spirit of 
Charity in Alliance Work.’’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 5, will be conducted 
by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December 3, 
10.30 A.M. : Rev. J. M. Marsters will preside. 
The exercises will be a symposium on the 
question, ‘‘What shall we do with the Second 
Service of Sunday?’’ Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 
will lead the conversation. The public in- 
vited. 


First Parish, Dorchester, Rev. E. R. 
Shippen: The First Parish will join in a 
union service on Thanksgiving Day with the 
Baptist, Methodist, and Trinitarian Congre- 
gational churches of Field’s Corner and Up- 
ham’s Corner. Rev. E. R. Shippen will 
preach the sermon in the Stoughion Street 
Baptist Church. 


At the Sunday School Union, Monday even- 
ing, November 19, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham spoke on ‘‘Sunday-school Methods. ’’ 
He said that the teachers of to-day have 
more fitness for their work than those of the 
past, but he Jooks forward to the time when 
the requirements will be so great that it will 
be a distinction to be allowed to teach in a 
Sunday-school. He saw no reason against 
paying teachers. The one thing to be taught 
is the Bible. Other things may enter into 
the plan; but they should always supplement 
and never supplant the Bible. He empha- 
sized, above everything else, the cultivation 
of the imagination. He would appeal to it 
by means of stories and pictures. Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Taunton spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘The Sunday-school in its Social 
Aspects.’’ He thinks it is especially neces- 
sary for the worker in the Sunday-school to 
have a clear idea of the essential relativity 
of human existence. The function of the 
Sunday-school is to Christianize and to so- 
cialize. It owes a duty to the world, as it 
has a duty to the world’s Creator. The re- 
ligion of the past rested on two foundations, 
God and man; but future Christianity re- 
quires three, God, man, and his neighbor. 
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The Sunday-school is a social as well as a 
religious institution; and, as such, it has its 
dangers, its faults as well as its virtues. It 
is child-saving, and must be classed with 
other child-saving institutions. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The new Church of Our 
Father was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
mony on Sunday, November 11. The fol- 
lowing was the order of service: Scripture 
reading and prayer, Rev. Marion F. Ham, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Chattanooga; 
delivery of the keys to the American Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. C. A. Langston; re- 
turning of the keys to the Church of Our 
Father, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; prayer 
of dedication, Rev. C. A. Langston; sermon, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. _Dr. Eliot won 
all hearts by his masterful sermons and cor- 
dial manner. His visit to Atlanta has done 
much toward overcoming popular prejudice. 
The Church of Our Father was organized in 
1883; and the following year a lot was 
bought, and a neat little Gothic chapel was 
built. This property was sold about a year 
ago to the trustees of the Carnegie Free Li- 
brary. With the net proceeds of this sale the 
lot at the corner of Spring and Cain Streets, 


Busincss Notices. 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company.—In the 
report of the condition of the Boston Safe Deposit and- 
Trust Company, published in the Christian Register of 
November 22, the name of George R. White was errone- 
ously given as George R. Waite. 


The Living Age for 1901.—During the fifty-seven 
years of its existence this sterling weekly magazine has 
steadily maintained its high standard. It is a thoroughly 
satisfactory compilation of the most valuable literature of 
the day, and as such is unrivalled. As periodicals of all 
sorts continue to multiply, this magazine continues to 
increase in value; and it has become a necessity to the 
American reader. By its aid alone he can, with an econ- 
omy of time, labor, and money otherwise impracticable, 
keep well abreast with the literary and scientific progress 
of the age, and with the work of the ablest living writers. 
It is the most comprehensive of magazines; and its an- 
nouncement for rg0r, which appears in another column, 
is well worth the attention of all who are selecting their 
reading matter for the new year. The Living Age Com- 
pany, Boston, are the publishers. The offer to new sub- 
scribers is particularly inviting. 


An Object Lesson.— We see it constantly stated 
that furniture is remarkably cheap in this age, but no 
better object lesson of low values in furniture could be 
desired than is taught to-day by the advertisement in 
another column entitled ‘‘ Watteau Sofa’”’ over the signa- 
ture of the Paine Furniture Company. It describes the 
features of one of the finest parlor sets on the market this 
season; and the cost of the entire set complete is only 
$175. A dozen years ago it would have cost nearer to 
$300. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
3609 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Marriages. 


In New Ipswich, N.H., 21st inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, 
of Ashby, Edward T. Davis, of Townsend, and Louise 
Edith Read, of New Ipswich, N.H. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 
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near the executive mansion, was bought, and 
the present church built. The new church is 
after the Southern colonial style of architect- 
ure, built of brick and shingles. The inte- 
rior is unusually attractive. The walls are 
tinted a soft green, and the dado old _ rose. 
The upper walls are crowned with festoons 
after the classic order; and over the pulpit 
and choir is the inscription, ‘‘We unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man.’’ 
The stencil decoration is a gift from a 
member of the church, Mrs. Rebecca Douglas 
Lowe, the honored president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The seating 
capacity is about two hundred and twenty. 
The basement floor contains a large social 
hall, parlor, library, kitchen, etc. The Na- 
tional Alliance has most graciously under- 
taken to provide furniture and fixtures; and, 
judging from the contributions that have 
already been received, the entire amount 
needed will soon be in hand. 


Chicago, Ill.—At the directors’ meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety, on November 1, Rev. John R. Effinger, 
as chairman, made a plea for more contribu- 
tions toward the society’s running expenses. 
Six annual memberships (at $1 each) had 
been received during the preceding month, 
and he hoped that scores of others would 
promptly be forthcoming. The treasurer re- 
ported an encouraging increase in the October 
‘sales, and the exhausting of the second edi- 
tion of ‘‘Unity Services and Songs.’’ It 
was suggested that the third edition ought to 
have the name of Rev. J. Vila Blake on the 
title-page, in due acknowledgment of his 
work as author of many of the hymns and 
services and as compiler of the remainder. 
Mr. Scheible was asked to interview Mr. 
Blake, so as to see if he would be agreeable 
to this change in the title-page. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—At a service in mem- 
ory of one of Cincinnati’s distinguished citi- 
zens, Gen. Jacob D. Cox, held in Christ 
Church (Episcopal) on Sunday evening, 
November 18, Rev. George A. Thayer, who 
delivered the eulogy, was cordially invited 
to occupy the chancel with the ministers of 
the church. 


Concord, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society: At a meeting of this 
parish held on the evening of November 19, 
it was unanimously voted to extend a call to 
Rev. Louis I. Buckshorn of Westford, Mass., 
to become the pastor of this church. The 
call has been accepted, and Mr. Buckshorn 
will assume the pastorate December 1. The 
society has been without a minister since the 
resignation of Rev. Frank L. Phalen in Au- 
gust, 1899. 


Duxbury, Mass.—The ordination and in- 
stallation of Frederic W. Smith as pastor of 
the First Church took place Wednesday, No- 
vember 21, at two o’clock P.M. Order of 
service: invocation, Rev. Thomas Thompson ; 
Scripture reading, Rev. Louis C. Cornish ; ser- 
mon, Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D. ; ordain- 
ing prayer, Rev. A. W. Jackson; charge to 
the minister, Rev. C. Y. De Normandie; right 
hand of fellowship, Rev. W. I. Lawrance; 
charge to the people, Rev. W. H. Branigan; 
benediction, Rev. Frederic W. Smith. 


New Bedford, Mass.—A unanimous call 
has been extended to Rev. John D. Reid of 
Greenfield, Mass., to become pastor of the 
First Parish Church here. 


Providence, R.I.—On Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 21, Rev. George W. Kent 
was installed as minister of the Westminster 
Church. The service was conducted chiefly 
by clergy of this city, Rev. W. C. Selleck 
and Rey. Henry I. Cushman, pastors of the 
two Universalist churches, giving the Script- 
ure reading and the prayer. Our own de- 
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nomination was represented by Rev. J. H. 
Jones and Rev. A. M. Lord, the latter of 
whom welcomed Mr. Kent to the fellowship 
of the churches. The sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worcester. A 
pleasant feature of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of the dean of our city clergy, Rev. 
James G. Vose, D.D., who has just retired 
from the charge of the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church, after a pastorate of more than 
thirty-five years. His greeting lost nothing 
of its warmth because of differing beliefs. 
The greeting of the parish was given by Dr. 
Frederick N. Seabury, for many years our 
beloved president, who welcomed the new 
pastor to ‘‘the responsibilities and duties of 
the pulpit, to our hearts, to our homes, as 
our leader and guide in spiritual things. ’’ 


The Essex Conference was held with 
the church in Marblehead on November 14. 
There was a gathering of about two hundred 
people. There was considerable talk about 
missionary, or ‘‘Forward Movement,’’ meet- 
ings; and later a new committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the field agent, 
Rev. G. H. Badger, in carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the Missionary Council of New 
England. 

The essay of the morning was given by 
Rev. Clay MacCauley of Boston, on an old 
Japanese hymn, called ‘‘The Dominant Note 
of the Law.’’ This was given in translation 
by Mr. MacCauley. It is an acrostic poem, 
giving the alphabet in the first letters of the 
lines, and embodying the fundamental doc- 
trines of Buddhism. It reflects the need of 
escaping from conscious existence, and re- 
veals the steps for passing on into the state 
of Buddha. The presentation was very in- 
structive, and many questions were asked and 
answered instead of the usual discussion. 

In the afternoon there was a symposium on 
the question, ‘‘How has Unitarian Theology 
developed during the Nineteenth Century?’’ 
Rev. E. D. Towle presented the thought of 
progress in reference to the idea of God. 
Our theology had kept in harmony with that 
of the great leaders in thought in regard to 
this great conception. The ideas were the 
product of organic growth. This has been a 
century of honest doubt and questioning. He 
noted the change from an absent or far-off 
God to one omnipresent. We have not in- 
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vented new terms for the attributes of God, 
but put new meanings into the old words. 
The nineteenth century has revealed the 
divinity of creation. The new century will 
leap forward after a possible arrest in devel- 
opment for the present. Atheism is dead. 
The voice of God crowns the century with the 
promise, ‘‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee. ’’ 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly took up 
the conception of Jesus. The three forces 
that had modified theological ideas were 
reason, science, and the ethical instinct. He 
passed, in brief review, the birth and nature 
of Jesus, his authority in reference to truth, 
his office, and the total resultant, as we con- 
trast the Arian view of the early Unitarians 
with the views of to-day. It has been a 
progress from the conception of a being 
somewhere between God and man to the 
typical man, the divine Humanity, in which 
we now believe. He urged upon the people 
the spirit of tolerance, as we, holding to our 
thought of Jesus, meet the doctrines of the 
other churches. 

Rev. S. C. Beane of Newburyport gave a 
discussion of the changes which had taken 
place in regard to the thought of the Bible. 
About 1800 no other book was so much read. 
No-one suspected errors, except the Deists. 
But, before the century had half elapsed, it 
began to be whispered that Luther, and even 
Calvin, had debated about the authorship of 
certain books of the Scriptures. So the 
theory of infallibility began to be under- 
mined. There was a stir when a new inter- 
pretation of Genesis was set forth. Moses 
Stewart affirmed there was a human as well 
as a divine element in the Bible. Andrews 
Norton, Dr. Noyes, and Theodore Parker did 
great work in helping on the larger thought. 
A great impulse came from Germany. After 
a while the Bible fell into disuse. The 
speaker blamed the monstrous theory of in- 
fallibleness for this state of things. Now 
we have a Bible which is the most ennobling 
volume the world has seen. We see ethical 
ideals advancing through its course. We 
see a return to the real Jesus. 

After discussion the adjournment closed a 
very interesting and profitable session. Mr. 
H. B. Little of Newburyport was chosen 
president of the conference. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Secretary. 
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Rev. Samuel B, Flagg. 


On Friday, November 16, our dear Brother 
Flagg suddenly died of heart disease, while 
pleasantly conversing with a friend. This 
was at Grafton, Mass., Mr. Flagg’s native 
place, where he had been living most of the 
time since his last settlement. He had been 
very happy there until the death of his wife, 
which occurred last spring, to whom he was 
devoiedly attached. Only five days before 
his death he preached in the pulpit at West- 
boro, and never, so his hearers stated, with 
greater power and earnestness. 

After graduating at Brown University in 
the class of 1850, he passed through a three 
years’ course in the Medical School, and then 
practised medicine in Boston for two years. 
But his deeply religious nature impelled him 
to study for the ministry; and in 1855, in 
company with his townsman, William B. 
Smith, he entered the Meadville Theological 
School. Graduating in 1858, he was soon 
settled in Kalamazoo, Mich., where he re- 
mained six years, then in Waltham, Mass., 
three years. Following this, he supplied the 
pulpit at Sandwich for a year and a half; 
was then in Bernardston from April, 1873, to 
April, 1884; then at Marshfield and at Dix- 
field, Me. ; then for a while at Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; and again at Sandwich for several 
years, beginning February, 1893, furnishing 
the rare instance of a minister settled a sec- 
ond time in the same place. 

My own acquaintance with him began 
forty-three. years ago, my first year at the 
Divinity School, which was his Senior year. 
We all knew him there as one of the most 
gentle, lovable, genial of men, and withal 
a man of real strength and force of character. 
While he had a strong, keen sense of justice 
that made him intensely indignant at any 
meanness and wrong, his charity prevented 
any unkind or unmeasured expression of con- 
demnation. Partly because of his kindness 
of heart and partly because of his habitual 

caution, he never was harsh or narrow in his 
judgment of others. 

His most marked peculiarity was his devo- 
tional fervor. He was one of the most pray- 
erful and devout men I have ever known. 
While he was in the school, for a long time 
daily prayer-meetings were privately held in 
the different rooms,—meetings which were 
fostered and perhaps suggested by Brother 
Flagg. All of us who attended them can re- 
call the fervor with which he prayed, like 
ond face to face with God, who found prayer 
a real joy and blessing. Some one has said 
that a Methodist heart and a Unitarian head 
in the same person would make the best kind 
of a Christian. Mr. Flagg had them both. 
He was distinctly what we understand by 
evangelical, and even apostolic, in his devo- 
tional fervor. His cautious and conservative 
temper was at times seriously tried by the 
radical tendencies of our body. But, while 
some of us may have feared that he would 
finally make his religious home with some 
other more conservative church, he was al- 
ways stanchly loyal in his Unitarianism, and 
never lost his faith in the divinity of our 
mission. 

Mr. Flagg was the scholar of his class, and 
one of its ablest men; but his modesty and 
humility and a tendency to self-depreciation 
kept him from taking as prominent a place 
in the pulpit as he would otherwise have se- 
cured. Those who knew him intimately, who 
came into such personal, sympathetic com- 
panionship as was fostered by our dear old 
days at the Meadville School, will not doubt 
me when I say that few men are in any min- 
istry to-day who are more truly consecrated, 
humble, self-denying, devout, and loving dis- 
ciples than this brother who was so deeply 
loved and honored by all who knew him. 

w. L. C. 
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‘*Vou cannot spell ‘cat,’ ’’ said the country 
child, scornfully. ‘‘No,’’ answered the city 
child, with equal scorn. “‘‘But I can model 
a clay cat so beautiful that you would take it 
for a far nobler animal,—say a horse !’’— 
Indianapolis Press. 


‘* Anything new or fresh this morning?’’ a 
reporter asked in the police station. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
replied the sergeant. ‘‘What is it?’’ queried 
the reporter, whipping out his note-book. 
Said the officer, ‘‘That paint that you are 
leaning against.’’ 


Lord Salisbury was speaking, at a dinner 
party, of Hiram Maxim, the gun-maker, and 
created considerable merriment by referring 
to the famous American as ‘‘the man who 
has prevented more men from dying of old 
age than any other person who ever lived.’’ 


Little Clara was taking dinner with her 
mother at a neighbor’s house; and the hostess, 
in an attempt to be entertaining, asked her 
if she liked kittens. The little girl shocked 
those gathered at the table by looking sus- 
piciously at the chicken-pie, and exclaiming, 
**I’d rather have cake!’’— 77-7its. 


There is evolution in ail things, even in 
slang. The latest in this line was originated 
by my artist friend, Charles Dobson. It was 
brought out in this way: Mr. Dobson had 
occasion to call one of his attendants, who 
answered in a loud voice, ‘*Yes, sir.’’ 
‘*Come, my boy,’’ said the artist, ‘‘put a 
pair of rubbers on your voice.’’—Doston 
Journal. 


A teacher was giving to her class an exercise 
in spelling and defining words. ‘‘Thomas,’’ 
she said to a curly-haired little boy, ‘‘spell 
Sibex.’’’? ‘*I-b-e-x.’’ ‘*Correct. Define 
it.’? ‘*‘An ibex,’’ answered Thomas, after a 
prolonged mental struggle, ‘‘is where you 
look in the back part of the book when you 
want to find anything that’s printed in the 
front part of the book.’’ 


This is said to be one of the diversions 
occasionally indulged in at Kansas City: 
Solemn-faced Man (with newspaper) : ‘‘ Well, 
I see there was a singular accident at one of 
the slaughter-houses out at the stock-yards 
yesterday. A man who was leaning out of 
an upper story window let go and dropped 
sixty feet, and wasn’t hurt a particle.’’ 
Eager Listener: ‘‘How did that happen?’’ 
Solemn-faced Man: ‘‘They were pigs’ feet.’’ 


One day while the late William R. Travers 
was sojourning at Bermuda, he came down 
to the wharf to see the arrivals. Meeting an 
acquaintance, he said, ‘‘Ah, Merrill, what 
brings you down here?’’ ‘‘Oh! just came 
for a little change and rest.’’ ‘‘Sorry to 
discourage you,’’ said Travers; ‘‘but I’m 
afraid you’ll go home without either.’’ 
‘*How’s that?’’? said Merrill.. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
Travers, ‘‘the waiters will get all the change, 
and the landlord will get all the rest.’’ 


A good story was told at an election meet- 
ing. An Irishman obtained permission from 
his employer to attend a wedding. He turned 
up next day with his arm in a sling, and a 
black eye. ‘‘Hello! What is the matter?’’ 
said his employer. ‘‘Well, you see,’’ said 
the wedding guest, ‘‘ we were very merry yes- 
terday; and I saw a fellow strutting about 
with a swallow-tailed coat and a white waist- 
coat. ‘And who might you be?’ said I. 
‘I’m the best man,’ said he; and, begorra, 
he was, too!’’ 
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